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I owned a little boat a while ago, One day there came along that silent shore, 
And sailed the morning sea without a fear, While I my net was casting in the sea, M: 
And whither any breeze might fairly blow A Man who spoke as never man before. “Hel 
I steered my little craft afar or near. 1 followed Him; new life began in me. (page 
Mine was the boat Mine was the boat Wom 
And mine the air, But His the voice, panio 
And mine the sea, And His the call, Born 
Nor mine a care. Yet mine the choice. ina 
Alaba 
New 
My boat became my place of mighty toil, Ah! "twas a fearful night out on the lake, uatins 
I sailed at evening to the fishing ground, And all my skill availed not, at the helm, versit 
At morn my boat was freighted with the spoil Till Him asleep I waked, crying, “Take got a 
Which my all-conquering work had found. Thou the helm—lest water overwhelm!” lish 
Mine was the boat And His the boat, Unive 
And mine the net, And His the sea, worke 
And mine the skill And His the peace re 
And power to get. O’er all and me. “ie 
a per: 
Once from the boat He taught the curious throng hasty 
Then bade me cast my net into the sea; mtere: 
I murmured but obeyed, nor was it long - Ne 
Before the catch amazed and humbled me. —e 
, hree ; 
His was the boat, then 
And His the skill. 
And His the catch, I 
And His my will. (bage 
Ing on 
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Shanghai, China, seems a far cry from 
New York, but Mrs. Harriet Rasooli- 
Sa’eed writes of “Christian Radio for 
China” (page 6) as 
though she tuned in 
on its broadcasts ev- 
ery night. This comes, 
no doubt, from her 
experience in far 
places, for she lived 
some years in Iran as 
wife of a Persian 
whom she met while a 
student at Oberlin College. “Our engage- 
ment set my townsfolk in Metamora, 
Ohio, buzzing,” she says. “They were con- 
vinced I’d find he already had four 
wives.” But her husband’s father and 
uncle were among the first converts to 
Christianity in Iran, and “Joe” became 
dean of the Mission School for Boys in 
Hamadan. In 1938, he took a job as chief 
statistician of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Com- 
pany in Teheran and stayed on when she 
and the children returned to this country 
at the beginning of the war. After three 
years’ separation, she suddenly received 
a telegram announcing his arrival in To- 
ledo. He finished the war with the Office 
of War Information in New York, broad- 
casting to Iran in Persian, and is now do- 
ing the same for Voice of America. She 
broadcast once, writing her own script in 
Persian, her neatest trick to date. 














Mary Bidgood Rand, who wrote 
“Helping Themselves to Democracy” 
(page 21) is assistant article editor at the 
Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, New York. 
Born and brought up 
in a small town in 
Alabama, she went to 
New York after grad- 
uating from the Uni- 
versity of Alabama, 
got an M.A. in Eng- 
lsh from Columbia 
University and a job in publishing. 
worked for Good Housekeeping and for 
the Presbyterian Board of National Mis- 
sions, editing Five Continents. 

Mary Rand doesn’t look like the kind of 
4 person who likes to get her nose into 
nasty social problems, but she has a double 
interest in the situation of Puerto Ricans 
in New York; she’s interested in prob- 
lems of minority groups and likes to sound 
three cheers for practical programs under- 
taken cooperatively to correct evils. 





She has 


In publishing “Drink and Me” 
page 24), we realize that we are present- 
ing only one aspect of the problem of al- 
cohol in American society. We do so in 
the frank hope that this true-to-life story, 
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written anonymously, will provide an in- 
centive to our readers to submit to The 
Sounding Board their own views and ex- 
periences concerning the liquor problem. 


THE COVER 
“*Why,’ asks the restive reader, ‘don’t 
you tell Hollywood to make better pic- 





tures? Why don’t you tell them to quit 
making sordid movies and make something 
I can take my family to?’” says Dr. 
Edgar Dale in “Unsolicited Advice to 
Hollywood” (page 18). Whilst we ponder 
with Dr. Dale the problem of convincing 


WHAT DO YOU THINK?...... 28 
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Hollywood that the public wants good 
movies, we can take gratification from the 
fact that many good religious films are 
currently available. The cover picture is a 
still from “*Answer for Anne,” a thirty- 
five-minute sound film made for the Na- 
tional Council for Lutheran World Action. 
It is the story of a high school girl who 
sets out to get information for a theme 
on “Shall we admit DP’s to our com- 
munity?” The scene pictured shows Anne 
in church where she has turned at the peak 
of her frustration after encountering only 
selfishness in everyone she interviews. 
From the minister who discovers her there 
she learns that the church people are “do- 
ing something about” DP’s. 


In the next issue we begin a sym- 
posium on “Your Church and You,” to 
which Presbyterian men and women will 
contribute their thinking. “Doctor Big” is 
the story of Dr. Clarence G. Salsbury of 
Ganado Mission, and a “Know Your 
Church” questionnaire will set the stage 
for the coming General Assembly. 
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Christ Lives in 1949 


FTER HIS RESURRECTION, Jesus rein- 
forced a principle he had once ex- 
pounded to his early disciples: “. . . if two 
of you shall agree on earth as touching 
anything that they shall ask, it shall be 
done. ...” (Matthew 18:19). Most of his 
recorded appearances were in the midst 
of groups of people. Upon them he laid 
the responsibility of his continuing minis- 
try. Together they must wait for power 
from on high to witness to people every- 
where, until the family unit of God's elect 
should be numbered to the ends of the 
earth. 

By two signs is the Christian fellowship 
known—by their steadfast conviction that 
Christ lives in their midst; by their self- 
abandonment to service, knowing eternity 
is added to the work of their hands. 
Against all obstacles, steadfastness; toward 
all opportunities, abundance. 

Two thousand years away from the 
empty tomb, this new ratio of power, dis- 
covered in groups with single purpose in 
nearly every nation, is our most convinc- 
ing evidence of the Resurrection. With il- 
lumined hearts we sing of the faith of our 
brother, “living still in spite of dungeon, 
fire and sword.” 


Ix THE MIDST of physical privation in 
France, the minority of Protestant Chris- 
tians is today in one of the greatest pe- 
riods of activity, when every church mem- 
ber, young and old, is out enthusiastically 
witnessing for their Lord. From eastern 
Europe comes the repeated word that, if 
necessary, the Christians will sink into the 
ground as rain but will still remain true 
to the Church. In China a pastor tells his 
congregation that the Church may be like 
the bamboo in winter, with snow bending 
its branches groundward, but after the 
snow melts the tree will flourish stronger 
than ever. 

Superficial observers seem upset about 
the forces which are attacking the Church 
today. As a matter of fact, nothing can 
upset the real units of Christian power. 
Enemies can burn down a Christian church 
or school, but they cannot destroy that 
for which it stood; they can persecute its 
leaders, but death is not a danger point for 
a Christian. “I have set before thee an 
open door and no man can shut it.” was 
spoken to a Church which was pressed but 
which had remained steadfast. 

Let us not confuse these units of power 
with the name of the Christian Church. 


Some have shut the door on themselves, 
They may sit in churches each Sunday 
morning and allow a cobweb of pious 
words to be spread softly over them. 
Bogged down by their own success, they 
fumble in their understanding of the 
quickening spirit of God. Without know- 
ing it, they are “wretched, pitiable, blind 
and naked” in all their physical comfort 
and wealth. It is not the churches behind 
the iron curtain but these “lukewarm 
churches” that the writer of Revelation 
paints in the background of the picture of 
the closed door on which Jesus knocks and 
knocks. “He that hath an ear, let him hear 
what the Spirit saith unto the churches.” 
(Revelation 3:22). 


W: CANNOT BORROW the spiritual power 
needed for our time from those of an- 
other generation. The only new factor 
which God has to use today is the adven- 
turous, praying, purposeful fellowship we 
ourselves become. Our particular combi- 
nation of people will be the only one like 
it in the history of God’s plan. It can be 
used to his glory or to our own doom. 

We spend much time in agonizing over 
the tragic destruction of the coming atom- 
ic warfare. Perhaps we had better sorrow 
over those who are dying a piecemeal 
death by forgetting to care what happens 
to others. As indifference corrodes into a 
habit, eternal life within them is de- 
stroyed. Their living death is all the more 
pitiable when one thinks how they might 
have been one of a group of believers. 
known by their kindly, humble minds and 
their confident and courageous action as 
the channel of the power of God into a 
new humanity. 

For if Christ be not raised from the 
dead in 1949, we are indeed, of all the peo- 
ple in all the ages, most miserable. 


Suggested Daily Readings 
First Day: Matthew 28:1-10; 16-20 
Second Day: Luke 24:36-49 
Third Day: Luke 24:13-35 
Fourth Day: John 21:4-19 
Fifth Day: Acts 1:6-14 
Sixth Day: Acts 2:37-47 
Seventh Day: Acts 4:32-35 
Eighth Day: II Timothy 3:1-5; 4:1-5 
Ninth Day: I Corinthians 15:54-58; 16:1-4 
Tenth Day: I Peter 2:4—-1o0 
Eleventh Day: Revelation 3:8-14 
Twelfth Day: Revelation 3:15—-22 
Thirteenth Day: Hebrews 11: 32-40; 13:17? 
Fourteenth Day: Philippians 2:1-11 

—MARGARET SHANNON 
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Open the Doors for DP’s 
The following letter, which has also 
been sent to all Presbyterian pastors, came 
to us from the division of Foreign Mis- 
sions and Overseas Interchurch Service, of 
The Board of Foreign Missions, Presby- 
terian Church in the U.S.A. 
—THE EDITORS 


« Church World Service recently has 
placed upon the cooperating denomina- 
tions particular responsibility in regard to 
“displaced persons.” 

The action of our government permit- 
ting 205,000 “displaced persons” to come 
to the United States is a challenge to the 
religious forces of our land. It is impera- 
tive that we provide fulfillment to the 
hopes of the many who have been passing 
through the years of deep tragedy and 
look for new life to the United States and 
its faith. 

To date the Protestant churches have 
been lagging behind in opening doors for 
‘displaced persons.’ Reports from over- 
seas show that only 4 per cent of the 
“assurances” now being processed are 
through Church World Service and 30 per 
cent through Catholic agencies. 

At a recent meeting of Presbyterian 
leaders with Church World Service offi- 
cials, the undersigned committee was ap- 
pointed to take hold of Presbyterian op- 
portunity of resettling “displaced per- 
sons.” 

We are writing to inquire whether there 
are those in your church or community 
who are in a position to give “assurance” 
to one or more “displaced persons” fami- 
lies. This “assurance’’ means that there 
would be guarantee of a place to live, a 
job, assurance of not becoming a public 
charge (not legally binding), and trans- 
portation from the port of entry. The 
expense of transportation to the U.S.A. 
will be taken care of by the International 
Refugee Organization (1.R.O.). 

If you are able to cooperate in the 
above will you or anyone interested write 
the chairman of the undersigned commit- 
tee [at 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, 
N.Y.] and there will be sent to you the 
necessary papers on which a great ven- 
ture in Christian love and service may 
begin. — MARGARET SHANNON 

E. GRAHAM WILSON 
PavuL N. POLING 
CuHar_es T. Leber, Chairman 


Christian Service Candidates 

« We think that there should be some 
place in the General Assembly Minutes to 
show the number of candidates from each 
church for full-time Christian service. At 
the present time there is only a place to 
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show the candidates for the ministry 
under the care of presbytery. 

This church now has three candidates 
for the ministry under the care of presby- 
tery, one who is not yet under the care 
of presbytery, three young men finishing 
medical school and planning to go into 
foreign missions as medical missionaries, 
one young woman planning for full-time 
Christian service as a physical therapist. 
Our records in the General Assembly Min- 
utes would seem to me to be very much 
more accurate if we could report eight 
candidates for full-time Christian service. 

—HERBERT BEECHER HUDNUT 


Pastor, Woodward Avenue Presbyterian Church 
Detroit, Michigan 


Practical Lesson 

« In order to stimulate a keener interest 
in the Sacrificial Meal Plan . . . a mother 
of a family of four children recently pre- 
pared a sacrificial menu. Then before the 





family came to the table, she removed all 
the usual things, the linen cloth, the little 
flower container, and the attractive dishes 
and silver, and instead, spread newspapers 
over the bare table and used her most 


ordinary tableware. When the family 
came to the table, they were shocked at 
first, and then they realized how other 
boys and girls had to live every day. This 
was a very practical lesson that the fam- 
ily will not soon forget, and it reminds all 
of us that too often we do not appreciate 
what we have until it is taken from us. 
—Ross M. HAVERFIELD 


Pastor, Center Presbyterian Church 
Canonsburg, Pennsylvania 


Adults on Probation? 

« I was quite interested in the [Youth on 
Trial item in] News of Youth in the 
March 5 issue. . . . I realized you were 
giving an account of what happened in 
the Arch Street Methodist Church of 





Philadelphia. However, I would like. . . 
to make some comments... . 

How many adults have a vocation that 
has a service motive in it? Check the 
churchmen on the three counts youth is 
accused of: money, prestige, and security. 
How many times do adults of the Church 
discard their Christian principles under 
pressure of following the crowd? 

Don’t put youth on probation. And you 
don’t have to put adults on probation— 
for they have been there for a long time. 
We have betrayed our trust, and the youth 
know it. ... 

Let us not blame youth for intemper- 
ance and for seeking pleasure. Let us not 
blame youth for intolerance or for not 
having the service motive in their voca- 
tional choices. Let us not blame them for 
non-attendance at church. Rather let us 
adults get down on our knees before God 
and pray for forgiveness of our neglect, 
for having closed minds. Ask him to open 
our eyes that we may see things as they 
really are. May we realize that it is the 
unkind example of adults that makes the 
youth what they are. —Perry A. WILSON 

Boys’ and Youth Secretary, YMCA 
Zanesville, Ohio 


Trans-Pacific ““Thank You” 
« In the year 1921 another young man 
and I were on the next to the last leg of 
our journey around the world. . . . Our 
funds had shrunk lower and lower. 

To save money we asked permission of 
Mr. Bunya Takiura, secretary of the 
YMCA in Kyoto, Japan, to sleep on the 
floor somewhere in the Y building. In a 
very Christian-like manner he . . . invited 
us to be guests in his home. The Takiuras 
housed and fed us for nearly a week and 
gave us a guide for daily walking trips 
in and about the city of Kyoto. . . . Since 
that time I have often wondered 
about those good people, the Takiuras. 

Several Sundays ago, Mr. Tom Tsutae 
Nara of the YMCA at Osaka, Japan, 
spoke . . . before our congregation. . . 
After the service I asked Mr. Nara if he 
knew the Takiura family through their 
mutual interests in the YMCA. “Oh, yes,” 
Mr. Nara said. “Mr. and Mrs. Takiura’s 
daughter is the wife of the minister of 
the Presbyterian Church of Osaka of 
which I am a member.” [ He told me that ] 
Mr. Takiura had passed away about five 
years ago, and Mrs. Takiura, like many 
others, was having difficulty in getting 
some kinds of food. Because of meeting 
Mr. Nara, Mrs. Bardell and I were able 
to dispatch through the CARE agency a 
token of our appreciation of the kindness 
of the Takiura family to me twenty-eight 
years ago.... 

It is a small world and is and can be 
a better world because of the fellowship 
of Christian people with each other 
whether near at hand or far away. 


—Puiip J. BARDELL 
Freeport, Illinois 
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Christian Radio for China 


Shanghai Christian Broadcasting Station grew from a dream into a force 
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reaching out to millions of souls over a radius of three thousand miles. 


By HARRIET RASOOLI-SA°EED 


tr IS BECOMING the fashion in some re- 

ligious circles to denounce modern sci- 
ence and all its works as the spoiler, and 
potential destroyer, of mankind—and not 
without reason. But it should not be for- 
gotten that science, besides teaching us 
to make flame-throwers and atom bombs, 
has mu!tiplied enormously our power for 
good. It is scientifically possible, for in- 
stance, for a minister in Shanghai to make 
his sermon heard over a radius of three 
thousand miles, to preach to a congrega- 
tion of five hundred million souls. 

His “pulpit” would be Christian radio 
station XLAK-3, Shanghai, China, which 
just before the war was within sight of 
covering the whole Orient and is now 
once again on the threshold of that goal. 
With a transmitter from the United States 
and a more widespread distribution of 
receiving sets in the East, the purpose of 
the little group of Chinese Christians who 
started XLAK-3 sixteen vears ago will be 
achieved. 
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Back in 1933 Dr. T. H. Li, president of 
Futan University called together a little 
group of friends to explore Christian pos- 
sibilities in radio for China. Among these 
were Mr. K. S. Lee, an exchange broker, 
Mr. Robert Ting, an electrical engineer, 
Mr. Z. K. Zia, a literary man, and two 
missionaries, 


Sermon vs. sing-song girls 


One day Mr. Zia returned to this little 
group from a very unsatisfactory broad- 
casting experience over a commercial radio 
station. 

“How did it go today?” asked K. S. 
Lee. 

“Frankly, I’m discouraged,” Mr. Zia 
replied. “I gave my talk. All well and 
good. But immediately following it the 
sing-song girls come on with their hurly- 
burly music, and one off-sets the other.” 
He shook his head thoughtfully. ‘What 
we need is a Christian broadcasting sta- 
tion devoted entirely to Christian pur- 
poses, without any commercials.” 

“Well, let’s!” countered K. S. Lee. 


Mr. Zia gazed at him, doubtfully. 

“T mean it,” said Lee. “It’s a good idea. 
I'll help finance it if we can interest some 
other Christians in it.” 

It was this group of Christians who 
organized the Shanghai Christian Broad- 
casting Station. Impatient to get started, 
they bought locally a small transmitter to 
use while the engineer of the group, Mr. 
Robert Ting, was supervising the assem- 
bling of a 1o00-watt transmitter of Amer- 
ican-made parts. Without public solicita- 
tion, the group raised funds to cover the 
cost of equipment, and K. S. Lee under- 
wrote operating expenses. 

As soon as the station went on the air, 
it attracted attention. Even before the 
formal opening, an American Marine 
chaplain had become so interested that he 
offered to arrange for the music for the 
opening. Aware that the Chinese are pas- 
sionately fond of good music, nothing was 
too good for the chaplain, and only the 
best was good enough. As a result, open- 
ing day was a notable day in music for 
China. In speakers, too, only the best 
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was good enough for the formal opening. 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek was engaged to 
give the key address. An illness prevented 
her from giving her message in person, but 
it was read by Mrs. Chang-chun, wife of 
the wartime governor of Sechwan prov- 
ince, and one of the prominent women of 
China. 

Off with such an ear-catching opening, 
XLAK-3 made friends so rapidly that 
soon contributions from listeners were 
covering all operating expenses, and let- 
ters began pouring in not only from all 
over China, but from Australia, New Zea- 
land, Japan, and Manchuria. 


Assigned best wave length 


The new transmitter was the best in 
Shanghai, and the station was assigned the 
best wave length. A splendid music library 
of classical and sacred recordings was col- 
lected. A fine program of educational and 
spiritual features was built up. The sta- 
tion was always non-commercial and in- 
terdenominational, with the Church of 
Christ in China, a pool of fifteen denomi- 
nations working as one, behind it. 

Across the river from Shanghai lived a 
lovely young girl of a high Buddhist fam- 
ily. She started listening to XLAK-3 for 
its fine music. But after a while she was 
listening even more attentively to the 
words of the Gospel, and finally she slipped 
away on a Sunday morning to attend a 
Christian worship service in Shanghai. 

When she announced to her family her 
intention of becoming a Christian, they 
forbade her to attend any more Christian 
services. But after a while the parents 
noted that she was frequently absent from 
home during the hours when there were 
worship services. 

The family started listening to XLAK-3 
in an effort to discover what power was 
there that could make an otherwise obe- 
dient daughter suddenly willful and deaf 
to the words of her elders. 


Entire family joins church 


So completely satisfactory was the an- 
swer they found that some time later the 
entire family became members of the 
Church of Christ. 

As time went on, all the denominations 
reported that at every reception of new 
members there would be someone who 
mentioned* the programs of the Shanghai 
Christian Broadcasting Station as having 
been a factor in his or her conversion. 

Then came the Japanese invasion. All 
the precious equipment was confiscated, 
the Shanghai Christian Broadcasting Sta- 
tion was silent, and Shanghai became the 
center of Japanese radio propaganda. 
When V-J Day came, what had been 
XLAK-3 was nothing but empty rooms. 

But there is no loss without some gain. 
In order for Japanese radio propaganda 
to be effective, the Japanese had to get 
receiving sets into Chinese homes. There- 
fore they flooded the markets with small 
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K. S. Lee does a broadcast each morning on his way to work. He is also station 
manager of XLAK-3, an exchange broker, and author of a best-seller in China. 


Mr. Lee’s daughter, Pearl, studied in the U. S., received her master’s degree 
from M.I.T. in radio engineering. She is now chief engineer of the station. 














sets which they sold at the lowest possible 
prices. When the invaders were finally 
thrown out, they left the Chinese populace 
far better supplied with receiving sets 
than before. Also, they had installed am- 
plifiers in many public buildings and had 
even piped transmissions to the curb so 
that pedestrians in the streets could listen. 
So Japanese propaganda ultimately meant 
widely increased radio listening of the 
desirable kind for the Chinese. 

All that was left of XLAK-3 was its 
license. That the government would renew 
if the station could get back on the air. 
Hastily a Board of Directors was ap- 
pointed by the Church of Christ in China. 

The day arrived for government in- 
spection, and the station still had no 
transmitter. The Board did not know 
where to turn; failure would walk in the 
door in a few hours with inspectors there 
to inspect a transmitter that didn’t exist. 

Then came word of a U.S. Army trans- 
mitter in the city for sale. A swift investi- 
gation verified the information. The price 
was $4,500 in American money. But it 
was cheap at any price, and terms were 
swiftly made for its purchase. Then, as 
though divinely arranged, word came that 
the inspectors would have to postpone 
their visit for two days. When they finally 
arrived, the transmitter was_ installed 
ready for use. 

Music was the next problem. In Jap- 
anese-sacked Shanghai there were no clas- 
sical or sacred recordings for sale. Even if 
there had been, the station had no money 
with which to buy them. Since then, thou- 
sands of dollars worth of the finest record- 
ings have been sent to the station by 
churches of this country. But the need 
then was immediate. 


Buys musical library 


Time passed without even a glimmer of 
a solution. At last, word got around of a 
family that was selling its musical library. 
Mrs. Frank Millican, the Presbyterian 
missionary in charge of the station’s music, 
called and found album upon album of 
exactly the recordings they needed. But it 
all had to go to one buyer. The price was 
$200. Mrs. Millican went away wistfully. 
Returning home, she was met by a Pres- 
byterian chaplain with the U.S. Air Force 
He said he had come with a contribution 
from his GI’s. It was exactly $200. 

So XLAK-3 was off to a new start. But 
that was not the end of crises, nor of 
manifestations of God’s hand in the affairs 
of the station. The government offered to 
restore the station to its excellent pre- 
war wave length if the station provided a 
crystal to fit that wave length. The wave 
length was far too vital to the future of 
the station to allow this opportunity to 
slip away. The Board of Directors ac- 
cepted the offer, having not the slightest 
idea where they were going to get the 
crystal. It could not be purchased in 
Shanghai. Then there came a letter from 
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a Chinese pilot, an unknown member of 
the listening audience, who said that he 
had such a crystal and would be glad to 
give it to the station. 

The programs of XLAK-3 are widely 
varied in the belief that by treating a 
man’s body and training his mind you are 
opening a path to his soul. Public health, 
medicine, home-making, youth programs, 
news, a children’s hour, all have their 
place alongside programs that are inspira- 
tional, or evangelistic. 

The day starts off at 7 A.M. with a half 
hour of classical music which is inter- 
rupted for five minutes with a thought for 
the day, directed at the thoughtful but 
non-Christian man. At 7:30 begins a 
series of devotional programs in Canton- 
ese, the Wu dialect used in and around 
Shanghai which is now the new national 
language. 

The station leaves the air at 9 A.M., but 
comes back again from 12 noon to 2 P.M. 
with more classical music and a medita- 
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tion, this time in English. The real meat 
of the day’s program comes from 4:30 
until ro in the evening. 

A recent innovation during this interval 
on Sunday was a program on which Chris- 
tian laymen speak. Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek, American Ambassador J. Leigh- 
ton Stuart, the Mayor of Shanghai, and 
the Director of the Office of Government 
Information, the last three all Presby- 
terians, have been among the guest speak- 
ers. The talks on this program have at- 
tracted wide attention and have been 
picked up by the press and printed 
throughout China. 

Another new program, introduced in the 
spring of 1948, which has had a tre- 
mendous popular following, is English- 
language lessons with a Chinese-English 
edition of the Bible used as a textbook. 
Three high schools outside Shanghai have 
reported forming evening classes to get 
these broadcasts, and during the first six 
weeks the program was on the air, the 


Bible House reported a sale of 6,000 copies 
of that edition of the Bible, sold almost 
entirely to non-Christians. 


Inspires a rich patron 


The secular programs seem to yield as 
much fruit as the religious. A Chinese 
businessman suffered a heart ailment which 
kept him in bed several months. While in 
bed he discovered that the medical pro- 
grams on XLAK-3 brought him some gen- 
uine enlightenment on his own malady. 
This led him to listen to other programs 
of the station, and finally inspired him to 
open a public Christian book room in 
Shanghai. When he was back on his fee! 
again, he spent a considerable sum of 
money to buy a place and equip it. His 
reading room is a quiet haven where any- 
one who wishes can browse among the 
books, read, and get information from a 
host who also serves tea to the visitors. 

The Shanghai Christian Broadcastine 
Station got a real lift when it was visited 
by the Radio Commission of the Foreign 
Missions Conference of North America. 
The three-man team gave the station a 
thorough overhauling. Mr. Niklaus Hag- 
mann, the chief engineer of Station WJZ. 
New York, tinkered with the old army 
transmitter, improvising here and substi- 
tuting there to improve the transmission. 
Reverend Everett C. Parker, an authority 
on programming and producing religious 
radio, suggested improvements in their 
techniques, and Reverend S. Franklin 
Mack of the Presbyterian Board of For- 
eign Missions and director of the Commis- 
sion, after his return to the United States, 
secured a gift of twenty-one albums of 
“The Greatest Story Ever Told” for them 
to use by transcription, and a lightweight 
pick-up to improve the quality of the 
transcribed music. 

The predominating personality of 
XLAK-3 is the Station Manager, K. S. 
Lee, who first proposed starting the sta- 
tion. Brought to the United States as a 
small boy, he grew up on the West Coast 
and studied at Cornell University. Under 
YMCA influence he joined the Presby- 
terian Church, “only,” he says, “because 
the YMCA folks didn’t call us Chinese 
‘Chinks.’” His religion had no meaning 
for him until after he returned to China, 
tried teaching for a while in a Chinese 
university, gave it up because he didn’t 
make money fast enough, and finally be- 
came established as an exchange broker. 

Then suddenly he caught the real mean- 
ing of Christ. There was a costly house- 
cleaning in his business, making past 
wrongs right. He soon became known as 
an honest exchange broker. To his sur- 
prise he found himself often making more 
money than before, but all of it he now 
considered God’s. : 

Always an early riser, the first order 0! 
the day for “K.S.” became not to get the 
market reports or practice his golf stroke, 
as formerly, but to get directions from 
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his Managing Director—an unhurried time 
of quiet with God alone. 

He caught the vision of radio as the 
quickest way of bringing Christ to China, 
and China to Christ, and has given his 
whole heart to it. 

He stops in at the station in the morn- 
ing on his way to his business to do a 
broadcast. After business hours in the 
evening he is again back at the station, 
guiding its affairs. His daughter, Pearl, a 
pert, vivacious young woman, took her 
M.A. degree from the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology in radio engineering 
to become the chief engineer of XLAK-3. 
K. S. Lee’s autobiography, A Changed 
Exchange Broker, is a best seller in China. 


Need a new transmitter 


In spite of all the recent strides of 
progress at XLAK-3, there remain two 
crying needs. The first is for a new trans- 
mitter. Although the army transmitter, 
purchased after V-J Day, snatched the 
station off the brink of extinction, it is 
inadequate. Less powerful than the pre- 
war transmitter assembled by Mr. Ting, it 
does not reach out to the distance pre- 
viously reached, and therefore part of the 
prewar audience is temporarily lost. The 
new transmitter must be a gift to the 
station. Even if the Board had money for 
a new transmitter, the Chinese Govern- 
ment would not permit the money to go 
out of the country for such a purchase. 
The station is prepared, however, to meet 
the import duty. 

The second need is on the road to ful- 
fillment. It is for a permanent Western 
staff member, trained in the technical and 
program side of radio to advise on expan- 
sion, Specifically in view is the possibility 
of recording certain programs to be sent 
out to commercial stations all over China 
for use by transcription. 

A man well fitted for this work, Mr. 
Frank Marwood, became interested in the 
Shanghai Christian Radio Station through 
the Religious Radio Workshop of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and volunteered for 
service there at a real sacrifice to himself 
and his family. He is waiting for funds 
to be volunteered to send him out. 

The staff and supporters of the Shang- 
hai Christian Broadcasting Station face 
the future with the greatest of confidence. 

To be sure, they are confronted with 
the problems of the era. But they are 
determined to carry on in Shanghai as long 
as possible, and at present see no reason 
why they should count on anything else. 
But if for any reason they should be 
forced to close or should their programs 
ever be censored out of their true purpose, 
the station will move south and will con- 
tinue to broadcast even if they have to 
beam their programs to China from as 
far away as the Philippine Islands. Radio 
Worship may be curtailed; Christian activ- 
ity may be driven underground, but the 
Voice of radio cannot be silenced. 
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The church group in which you are most active—Women’s 
Association, Boy Scouts, Men's Council, Girl Scouts, Westminster 
Fellowship, Choir, Geneva Fellowship, Ushers or Deacons —can add 
to its treasury by selling subscriptions to PRESBYTERIAN LIFE. 


HERE ARE THE SIMPLE RULES: 


1. Every individual subscriber must pay you the full sub- 
scription price: One year, $3.50; two years, $6.25; and three years, 
$9.00. 


2. You must sell at least twenty subscriptions to earn 
commissions. 


Se If you sell twenty or more, you may deduct $0.50 per 
subscription-year and deposit it in your treasury. 


4. You must enter the subscriptions on Form PI-20, 
which can be procured by sending the coupon below to: The 
Promotion Department, PRESBYTERIAN Lire, 321 South Fourth 
Street, Philadelphia 6, Pennsylvania. 
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Atlantic Pact: ‘“The 
Answers Better Be Good” 

This week the United States Senate is 
discussing one of the most important is- 
sues ever to face the people of the nation 
—the Atlantic Defense Pact, an instru- 
ment that some day may outrank in im- 
portance the Monroe Doctrine, and may 
be credited with either holding or losing 
the peace. 

The issue before the Senate is ratifica- 
tion. The issue before the American peo- 
ple appears to be “Is this pact going to 
bring us peace or war? All indications are 
that the Senate will approve the pact, but 
what’s going to happen after the formali- 
ties are over?” As Worldover Press edi- 
tor-in-chief Devere Allen put it, “It is 
high time for searching questions. And the 
answers better be good.” 


Buffalo Gets Ready 
For General Assembly 

After a busy Lenten season and a work- 
packed Easter week, most pastors are 
ready to relax for a couple of days before 
they get back to their duties. 

But to the Reverend Ralph B. Hind- 
man and many of his fellow Presbyterians 
in and near Buffalo, New York, the week 
after Easter this year was almost as busy 
as the week before. Dr. Hindman has a 
General Assembly on his mind—the 161st 
of the Presbyterian Church, U-.S.A,, 
which will meet in Buffalo May 19-25. 

Dr. Hindman is pastor of Buffalo’s First 
Presbyterian Church, located across the 
street from the city’s handsome, modern 
Kleinhans Music Hall, home of the Buffalo 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Next month Dr. 
Hindman, as chairman of the committee 
on arrangements for the General Assem- 
bly, will walk across the street to Klein- 
hans Music Hall and present greetings from 
the Buffalo-Niagara Presbytery to some 
goo General Assembly commissioners who 
will meet in the hall to plan for the work 
of the Church for the coming year. 

Dr. Hindman has been on the job 
since June 1948, when he was appointed 
by the Buffalo-Niagara Presbytery to ar- 
range for the handling of the 1949 As- 
sembly. Since January his committee and 
fourteen subcommittees, including twenty- 
six key pastors, laymen and women from 


thirteen churches and church groups in 
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Buffalo, Hamburg, and Lockport, New 
York, have been working out the details 
of the Church’s annual meeting. On 
March 1, the Reverend Leo A. Gates, 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Springville, New York, was granted leave 
of absence from his church to assume 
full-time duty as executive secretary for 
the arrangements committee. Mr. Gates 
has an office in the First Presbyterian 
Church’s parish house and is now han- 
dling room assignments for the Assembly 
commissioners. 





Dr. Ralph B. Hindman 


Although final plans for the General 
Assembly had not yet been released last 
week, one thing was certain: Dr. Hind- 
man and his busy aides were ready for 
the thousands of commissioners and visi- 
tors who will come to the shores of Lake 
Erie for the first General Assembly held 
there since 1904. Already on the agenda 
were speeches by Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, 
U.S. educator and United Nations Pales- 
tine Mediator (P.L., Feb. 19, Mar. 19), 
and Dr. W. A. Visser ‘t Hooft, general 
secretary of the World Council of 
Churches. The Buffalo-Niagara Presbytery 
has planned a banquet for some 2,000 
people Saturday evening May 21, follow- 
ing a scheduled trip to Niagara Falls. 

The General Assembly will also be host 
to Dr. Marcel Pradervand, new executive 
secretary of the Presbyterian World Al- 
liance, who will come from Alliance head- 


quarters in Geneva to Buffalo. The Prince- 
ton Seminary Choir (see page 16) will 
join with the choirs of Buffalo’s Presby- 
terian churches to furnish music for the 
Assembly. And several national radio pro- 
grams have been scheduled to carry the 
news of the Assembly throughout the 
country. 


Church Press Fights 
Prohibitive Postal Rates 


A bill advocating increase of second 
class postal rates, now being studied by a 
House committee, may, if passed, destroy 
the religious press in the United States. 

Spokesmen for religious newspapers and 
magazines—the largest single group of 
publications in the country—converged on 
Washington to protest last month when 
the bill, which was introduced by Repre- 
sentative Tom Murray (D., Tenn.), came 
up for hearing. 

Dr. William B. Lipphard, president of 
the Associated Church Press and editor of 
the Northern Baptist Missions magazine, 
pointed out that the bill would increase 
postage costs 300 per cent in the first year, 
and an additional 50 per cent in the 
second. 

“There would be no subsequent year for 
most church papers,” he added. 

The legislation, which has the approval 
of the Postmaster General, would increase 
postal rate revenues to the Post Office De- 
partment some 253 million dollars in the 
face of an anticipated 500 million dollar 
deficit this fiscal year. Greatest share of 
the increased costs would be borne by sec- 
ond class mail, including newspapers, 
magazines, and other publications. Under 
the terms of the proposed bill, preferential 
treatment now given to religious, educa- 
tional, scientific, and labor publications 
would be removed. 

A concrete illustration of what the 
rate increase would mean for the religious 
press was supplied by the Reverend Rob- 
ert H. Heinze, promotion manager of 
PRESBYTERIAN Lire. He told the House 
committee that the magazine paid $5,116 
for postage in its first year and that the 
amount would jump to $22,230 in the sec- 
ond year and $33,326.20 in the third, if 
the proposed Murray bill is passed. . 

The religious spokesmen were unanl- 
mous in stressing that religious periodicals 
do not carry large amounts of advertising 
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and therefore could not expect to meet 
increased expenses by raising advertising 
rates. If an increase in second class rates 
js necessary, the churchmen said, churches 
and other non-profit bodies should be 
exempted. 

Among those testifying before the 
House committee were Dr. Samuel Mc- 
Crea Cavert, general secretary of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches, John Ribble of 
the Westminster Press for the Interna- 
tional Council of Relitious Education, Dr. 
Daniel A. Poling, editor of the Christian 
Herald, and Father Paul Bussard, presi- 
dent of the Catholic Press Association. 

While hearings were being held on the 
Murray bill, an identical bill was under 
consideration by the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee of the Senate. 


Presbyterian Women: 
Still the Backbone 


April is an extra-busy month for the 
women of the Presbyterian Church. In ad- 
dition to Easter and Lenten services, the 
women of the church—some 75,000 strong, 
representing 432,390 of their members in 
7,000 societies—are busy going to presby- 
terials throughout the nation. Altogether 
259 of these important gatherings were 
scheduled in the weeks before and after 
Easter. The women who, at last, are be- 
ginning to get real competition from their 
husbands, brothers, and sons for the title 
of “backbone of the Church” (P.L. Mar. 
5), seem to be setting new records in at- 
tendance and service everywhere. For a 
detailed view of local women in action, 
three PRESBYTERIAN LIFE correspondents 
—Nancy Twining in New Jersey, Edward 
Hackett in California, and Katherine Mc- 
Afee Parker, who attended her own pres- 
byterial in Indiana—covered meetings. 
For their reports, see below. 





West Jersey, New Jersey—Every 
spring the countryside around the town of 
Hammonton, New Jersey, turns light pink 











Small discussion groups were a feature at the Los Angeles Presbyterial Society 
meeting. Here the presidents of women’s groups in local churches listen while 
their leader, Mrs. H. M. Peterson (right), talks about local church programs. 


from all the peach orchards blooming 
there. When the women of Hammonton’s 
First Presbyterian Church were preparing 
for the West Jersey Presbyterial meeting 
April 4 and 5, they decorated their church 
generously with the fruit blossoms and 
spring flowers. And as the presbyterial 
members, many with flowered hats, filled 
the church, it looked as though a garden 
or an orchard had literally been trans- 
planted into the pews. 

But these women had driven to Ham- 
monton with much more than hats and 
flowers on their minds. As Mrs. Frank 
Ramsay, energetic program chairman, said, 
“Presbyterial is our big pep rally of the 
year. We all feel that we get a great deal 
of inspiration out of it to take back to our 
work at home.” 

The hymn “Lead on, O King Eternal” 
is the song of Presbyterian women’s or- 
ganizations for this quadrennium, and 
West Jersey women have been carrying 
this theme into every phase of their work. 

Their combined foreign mission, na- 
tional mission, and Christian education 
budget for 1948 was $12,080, but they con- 











Program chairman Mrs. Frank Ramsay (left) discusses the day’s events at West 
Jersey Presbyterial meeting with New Jersey Synodical officers Mrs. Horace Goas, 


Mrs. Horace Patrick, and Miss 
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(right), a guest speaker. 
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tributed $13,350—$1,270 over the goal. In 
addition, local societies in this presbytery 
packed 6,832 articles of clothing and sup- 
plies for both national and foreign mis- 
sions. In membership, the West Jersey 
Presbyterial grew, admitting 552 names to 
their roll, which now totals approximately 
3,859. 

The women were interested and anxious 
to improve their personal relations, too. 
Mrs. Bryant M. Kirkland, who led the 
morning call to worship, said, ““We’ve got 
to be ‘constant’ Christians . . . and it is 
not easy. . . . We must constantly bring 
Christ into our daily life—it’s more im- 
portant to act like a Christian in the gro- 
cery store than in church.” 

Instead of having formal reports 
read to explain just what each society had 
been doing, Mrs. Frank Ramsay, program 
chairman, posed as a reporter covering the 
meeting for the newspaper “General Pub- 
lic.” In traditional reporter fashion with 
pencil and pad, she quizzed Mrs. William 
Miibratz, representing the program depart- 
ment, Mrs. Joseph MacCarroll for world 
service work, Mrs. Warren Higgins for 
stewardship and spiritual life, and Mrs. 
Donald Killian, who spoke for the treas- 
urers, to get material for a good “story” 
for her paper. 

In opening the afternoon session Mrs. 
J. Arthur Blair, first vice-president said, 
“We feel that through the women in the 
Church, the whole Church must realize the 
importance of missions, And we are always 
anxious to know what is going on in the 
missions fields, and through our represen- 
tatives, the missionaries, we find out.” 

Speaking this year at West Jersey Pres- 
byterial was Miss Mary Gillett, national 
missions worker among the Nez Perce In- 
dians. The Nez Perces, she explained, are 
a small tribe in the northern part of Idaho. 
Because their reservation is not in a re- 
sort or tourist area, they have been able 
to assimilate the white culture more nat- 
urally than have the Navajos, for instance, 
some of whom cling to feathers and blank- 
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ets to attract the tourist trade. Miss Gil- 
lett said that although a great deal of 
progress still had to be made, the Nez 
Perces were gradually becoming independ- 
ent and already were aiding other less 
fortunate tribes. 

In the afternoon Miss Margaret Flory, 
eastern area secretary for Women’s Work, 
Board of Foreign Missions, talked about 
meeting Christians during her recent tour 
of China, Korea, Japan, and the Philip- 
pines (P.L., News of Youth, Feb. 5). 

Special guest at the meeting was Miss 
Else Farr, whom the presbyterial is going 
to sponsor as a missionary in China. Miss 
Farr, who was on vacation from Yale Uni- 
versity where she is studying Chinese, told 
the women of the great challenge in China 
for Christians. 

As Miss Ethreba Maxwell, calm, effi- 
cient president of the presbyterial, gath- 
ered her papers and reports together to go 
home, she was pleased. More women had 
come this year than they had hoped for. 
“We held our first evening meeting for 
business women and young mothers, and 
over one hundred came,” she said. “Then 
we were afraid that our attendance for the 
regular session would drop. But all told 
over 500 attended, the largest figure since 
the war.” 


Los Angeles, California—More than 
1,600 women were enrolled at the two-day 
sessions of the sixty-sixth annual meeting 
of the Los Angeles Presbyterial Society 
for Missions held March 29-30 at the 
Glendale Presbyterian Church, with Mrs. 
Leland J. Thompson, of Long Beach, 
president of the organization, presiding. 

Each year the presbyterial’s annual 





Mrs. Leland J. Thompson, president of 
the Los Angeles Presbyterial, presides 
over 66th annual meeting of Society. 
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meeting is the culmination of the previous 
twelve months’ activities of the women’s 
organizations in the nearly 150 Presbyte- 
rian churches of the Los Angeles area. 
This year’s meeting was no exception. The 
featured speakers were Mrs. Robert N. 
McLean, of Yakima, Washington, who, 
with her husband, has just returned from 
Africa where she was sent on a New Life 
Movement mission and Miss Rachel Ben- 
fer of Chicago, east central area secretary 
for the Board of National Missions. 





for their church and the community. She 
pointed out that many Christian women 
are becoming awake to the seriousness of 
world conditions. “They realize,” she de- 
clared, “that the teachings of Christ are 
the only solution. They are putting their 
Christian profession into practice through 
deeper consecration and more sacrificial 
giving.” 

The Los Angeles Presbyterial’s annual 
meeting is unique in many ways, as is the 
organization itself. As President Thomp- 





Members of the New Albany, Indiana, Presbyterial talk to Africa missionaries, 
Reverend and Mrs. Paul Merkel, during annual meeting held at First Methodist 
Church, Seymour, Indiana. Mrs. Merkel, fourth from left, wears native dress. 


Mrs. McLean told of her travels in Af- 
rica. She pointed out that the severe divi- 
sion between black and white in the Bel- 
gian Congo is creating great unrest, which 
causes the outsider to feel “that the Bel- 
gian government is not earnestly working 
to solve the problem before things ex- 
plode.” 

Mrs. McLean spoke also of the French 
Cameroun where “there is a much friend- 
lier spirit toward the African,” and of 
Spanish Guinea with its “little villages and 
smart-looking stores . and a definite 
plan of lifting the standards of living” for 
the natives. 

A quick transition from the foreign 
to the national field of mission work came 
with Miss Benfer’s address, as she pointed 
out how Presbyterian women, by working 
together, are accomplishing big things. 
“When it is realized,” she said, “that Pres- 
byterian women have given, beyond their 
own church benevolence pledges, $2,318,- 
o12 this year—plus a prodigious amount 
of sewing and home work—then it be- 
comes evident what power there is here. 
She told of the many people within our 
borders being benefited by our Board of 
National Missions, and of “lives ablaze 
with God and filled with power because 
Presbyterian women work together through 
presbyterial organizations such as this.” 

Mrs. E. Q. Bowden, president of the 
Women’s Synodical Society of California 
and Nevada, spoke on what the women of 
a big city presbyterial can effectively do 


son pointed out, the society meets month- 
ly throughout the year, and most of the 
business is transacted at these monthly 
meetings, rather than at the annual meet- 
ing. Also, much business is transacted in 
committee, so that the time of the meet- 
ings is not too much taken up with such 
details. 

“Our presbyterial is representative,” 
Mrs. Thompson said, “not only of the 
large city churches, but of a great number 
of churches in very small communities. All 
seem to fit into a very perfect pattern for 
the work which we are seeking to ac- 
complish.” 

A feature at the annual meeting was the 
introduction of missionaries. This was 
formerly called the “procession of mis- 
sionaries,’ when all missionaries of the 
area, either retired or on furlough, formed 
a procession across the platform, each be- 
ing introduced with name, field of service, 
and years in the field. This year, however, 
due to the age of some, the procession was 
eliminated, and all sat in the choir loft of 
the Glendale Church. Fifty-five mission- 
aries were present, representing more than 
1,500 years of service. 

Another feature is the evening ses- 
sion of the annual meeting, enabling busi- 
ness women and young mothers’ groups to 
be present. More than 250 were present 
at this gathering, with a musical program 
and addresses by both Miss Benfer and 
Mrs. McLean. The annual meeting also 
serves as a time for many of the mission- 
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aries of the area—the only time for many 
of them—to get together for short visits. 


New Albany, Indiana—Presbyterial 
was on Monday, April 4. Washday wasn’t 
the best day for a meeting, and we didn’t 
know how it would affect the crowd, but it 
was the biggest session we had ever held. 

The meeting was in Seymour, Indiana, 
home of one of the presbyterial’s largest 
societies. The Presbyterian Church in Sey- 
mour wasn’t big enough for the meeting, 
so we met in the First Methodist Church. 

New Albany has a lot of small churches, 
many of them with long histories. Alto- 
gether there are fifty-two, the largest with 
a membership of 552. Only six have over 
300 members, and thirty-six have less than 
100. Thirty-four of the churches have 
women’s societies which are now in the 
presbyterial. Only seven of these societies 
have over fifty members, and seventeen 
have less than twenty members. The 
presbyterial total is about 1,500. 

People call the New Albany Presby- 
terial small, but we don’t feel that way 
because we reach out so far around the 
world. When we get together, we feel as 
though we belonged to something very 
great. It is wonderful how many people 
one meets from all over the world and 
how much one learns about the places 
where our money goes, and how important 
it is to do what we do all together. 

Nearly 300 women attended this seven- 
ty-sixth annual meeting. The biggest 
group, thirty-four, came from Hutchinson 
Church in New Albany where they have a 
new and very eager association of eight 
societies. The president of our newest so- 
ciety at Beach Grove was at the meeting, 
and there was a carload from the Grace 
Church in Clarksville. Clarksville is a new 
town where the synod has helped estab- 
lish a new church. They don’t have a 
building yet, but they will have. Mean- 
time, they work hard and have an active 
women’s society. 

A feature of the meeting this year 
was the attendance of society presidents 
on four different levels. We had any num- 
ber of local presidents, of course, and 
then we had our presbyterial president, 
our synodical president, and our national 
president. 

We try to start meetings on time, but 
with so many people coming from a dis- 
tance we’re usually a little late getting 
started. We were again on April 4. Our 
president, Mrs. Albert L. Tull, presided. 
Mrs. Tull’s husband is pastor of the Jen- 
nings County Larger Parish of four 
churches. Meetings aren’t very formal, 
either. We don’t go in for long reports, 
and we've got some people who are always 
interrupting. There are mimeographed 
handbooks with reports and plans, so 
members can spend most of the time get- 
ting acquainted with people who tell us 
about the work we do together, and lead 
us into thinking and praying about our 
relation to God. 
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“Cold War” Within a “Cold War” 


More than a year ago (P.L., March 
27, ’48), PRESBYTERIAN LiFe /talian 
correspondent Giorgio Girardet re- 
ported on the status of religious free- 
dom in Italy on the eve of the na- 
tional elections. Below is his review of 
the situation today. —THE Epitors 


A YEAR AGO IN ITALY, the Italian 
Catholic Party (Christian Dem- 
ocrat) obtained an absolute majority 
in Parliament in the national elections 
of April 18, 1948. The electoral cam- 
paign had been founded mainly on an 
anti-Communist basis, and incited the 
Italian people to vote for the Chris- 
tian Democrats as the only party 
strong enough to face Communism. 
Compelled into an oversimple choice 
between “red” and “black,” Italians 
voted “black.” In doing so, they 
brought to the government the same 
power which once upheld Fascism. 

After the elections, many Italians, 
good Catholics too, saw that they had 
been caught in the trap of their fears, 
and many voices said: “If I had re- 
alized that before, I wouldn’t have 
voted ‘black.’” Italian Protestants, 
too, felt anxious about the result of 
the elections, fearing a renewal of 
Fascist-era intolerance. The laws were 
still the same and could be enforced 
in the same spirit. Was religious free- 
dom still unobtainable? 

This first year has brought no 
change in the laws on religious free- 
dom, either good or bad. No anti- 
Protestant campaign has _ been 
launched, but here and there little 
local facts show that religious free- 
dom for Italy’s Protestants is still 
far away. 

The reason is plain: the Italian 
Catholic Party is now totally engaged 
in the struggle against Communism. 
An intolerant attitude towards Prot- 
estantism might damage the position 
of Italy before the Western nations, 
as in the case of Spain. It is not ad- 
visable at present to be intolerant. It 
is therefore very important to let ev- 
erybody believe in the existence of a 
real religious freedom in Italy, free- 
dom to hold services and public meet- 
ings, freedom from compulsory Cath- 
olic teaching in the schools. The gov- 
ernment has even granted the Protes- 
tants a fifteen-minute broadcast every 
Sunday morning. On the other hand, 
it is also important to prevent the 
growth of Protestantism in Italy, and 
to handicap Protestant work as far as 
possible, provided that nobody com- 
plains about intolerance. Thus Italian 


Protestants are fighting a “cold war” 
within a “cold war.” 

The De Gasperi government has 
provided for the reconstruction of 
Catholic churches, destroyed or dam- 
aged by the war, but no help was 
given to the Protestant churches in 
the same situation, although Protes- 
tants and Catholics are paying the 
same taxes. The Italian Broadcasting 
Company (controlled by the govern- 
ment) is supposed to send out a 
Protestant service every Sunday. But 
too often difficulties arise for which 
“technical reasons” are the only ex- 
planation. Sometimes the service was 
changed to less suitable hours. Some- 
times it was reduced and even stopped 
with no reason or notice. Once the 
listeners heard dance music instead. 

Religious instruction is not 
compulsory in the schools, but teach- 
ers and pupils often look askance at 
the children whose parents ask for 
exemption, supposing the Protestants 
to be bad people, enemies of God and 
of religion. And because of this preju- 
dice, Catholics who get acquainted 
with Protestants are astonished to 
see that they actually believe both in 
God and Jesus Christ. In addition, 
text-books and the teaching of sub- 
jects like history often give false no- 
tions about Protestantism. 

Nobody at present can assert that 
Protestantism is openly persecuted or 
directly attacked in Italy as in Spain. 
Yet there is no real religious freedom 
in Italy, because respecting the faith 
of the others has not become a habit. 
To get real freedom, the Italian peo- 
ple should not be brought up to 
despise Protestantism. 

Recently the Catholic action re- 
view, Civilta Cattolica, wrote about 
the persecution of Protestants in 
Spain as follows: “According to his 
principles . . . the Catholic asks free- 
dom for himself in countries where he 
is a guest, that is to say in non- 
Catholic countries, but prevents the 
diffusion of the error [ Protestantism] 
in countries where the majority and 
the government are Catholic.” Such 
statements, already well-known in 
Italy, were renewed when many peo- 
ple, including Catholics, denounced 
Protestant persecution in Spain. 

The Roman Catholic Church is still 
the same and will resume its open 
struggle against Protestantism as soon 
as possible. But the hard times of 
persecution have always brought the 
best yields to the Church of Jesus 
Christ. —G10rci0 M. GIRARDET 


——_ 
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We were interested to see the rec- 
ord of the past year. In 1948 we gave for 
the work of national missions, foreign mis- 
sions, and Christian education, in money 
and hospital supplies, over $6,600, more 
than $2,300 over what we gave in 1947. 
That doesn’t count boxes and bundles sent 
to pastors and their families abroad, and 
to mission stations here at home. We were 
especially delighted to find that the $500 
Seventy-Fifth Anniversary Fund which 
we set up a year ago, was oversubscribed 
by $175. That went to a hospital in Fero- 
zepur, India. 

We feel close to a good many places 
through people we know. The synod and 
synodical help to support a community 
center in Clinton, Indiana. Mrs. Roy Lind- 
berg, whose husband heads the center, 
came to speak to us last year. We have 
met Helene Newman, a nurse from Siam, 
Mrs. Martin Benade from India, and 
Martha Wylie from China, whom we help 
to support. A good deal of our money goes 
to Silliman University in the Philippines, 
where we know Mrs, R. L. Steiner. 

Indiana’s Presbyterian-related Han- 
over College is located in our presby- 
tery, so we claim as honorary presbyterial 
members, all missionaries at home and 
abroad who are Hanover alumnae, and all 
the foreign students we have known. That 
gives the presbyterial direct lines to 
China, Venezuela, the Philippines, Colom- 
bia, and Menaul School in Albuquerque. 
Then we know the places where our hospi- 
tal supplies went this year: Allison James 
School in New Mexico, and Hengyang in 
China. Next year, we are going to take 
the hospital in Lampang, Siam, into our 
lives and hearts. A new place we added 
this year was the Quiche Bible Institute 
in Guatemala. 

For a long time we will remember some 
of the people we saw and heard at the 
meeting. One will be Mrs. Paul Merkel, 
African missionary. We listened intently 
as she told of the life of women in Africa, 
of their homes and their children, and 
their gathering together after a long day’s 
work in their gardens to hear the Word of 
God and pray and speak together and, 
from their very meager store, to give and 
give again. 

We will remember what Mrs. John 
Irvine, national president of Presbyterian 
women’s organizations, said about the 
World Council Assembly in Amsterdam, 
and her trip to Czechoslovakia and Hun- 
gary, to meet our Christian sisters there, 
and pledge them our love and prayers. 

The presbyterial also met a new friend, 
Mrs. E. Mowbray Tate, wife of the new 
dean of Hanover College. She and her 
husband were missionaries for ten years 
in Siam and were repatriated on the Grip- 


sholm in 1942. At the end of the day, 
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under her leadership, we came back to 
the hymn with which the meeting had 
opened, “Lead on, O King Eternal.” It 
was very still in the church as she spoke 
of the two great joys which the hymn 
catches, the joy of fellowship and the joy 
of a great purpose and commitment. Soon 
after, the meeting was over. 

Then after a great deal of visiting and 
pleasant talk, as the Seymour Presby- 
terian women served tea, the cars began 
to pull away from the Methodist Church. 
Most of the presbyterial members know 
well that the day would live long beyond 
the darkness which fell before everyone 
got home. This experience would bring 
deeper faith and greater effort in many 
places and through many lives. 


Melish Controversy 
Goes to the Courts 


The Brooklyn Supreme Court is now 
the referee in a bout that has been going 
on for more than two months between an 
Episcopal minister and his bishop. The 
court earlier this month issued a “cease 





Dr. John Howard Melish 


fire’ order suspending hostilities until the 
case was brought before the courts last 
week. 

Opponents in the fight are Dr. John 
Howard Melish, rector of the Holy Trinity 
Episcopal Church of Brooklyn, New York, 
and the Rt. Rev. James Pernette De- 
Wolfe, bishop of the Diocese of Long 
Island. 

The Reverend William Howard Melish, 
son of the rector and assistant minister 
of his father’s church, was formerly chair- 
man of the National Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship, an organization that 
has been listed as subversive by Attorney 
General Tom Clark. Because of the fa- 
ther’s avowed approval of his son’s “out- 
side activities,” the vestry of Holy Trinity 
Church petitioned Bishop DeWolfe to 


oust him, a move that would result in avu- 
tomatic removal of the younger Melish 
also. Complying with the request, the 
bishop on March 2 ordered Dr. Melish to 
leave by April 4. 

Instead of doing as he was told, Dr. 
Melish decided to stay and fight it 
out. The seventy-four-year-old minister 
branded the decision to oust him as “just 
the beginning of a struggle to maintain 
democracy and freedom of speech in the 
Church.” 

The majority of the congregation 
seemed to be in sympathy with their rec- 
tor. At a meeting parish members showed 
their support of Dr. Melish by voting 261 
to twenty-seven for the removal of the 
nine vestry members who had petitioned 
Bishop DeWolfe to oust the rector. Total 
voting membership of the church is 446. 

There were shouts of “illegal” and “un- 
authorized” when the vestrymen heard 
about the meeting. Dr. Melish retorted 
that “nothing has been done within or 
without my parish by its ministers that 
is not in conformity with the resolutions 
adopted by the 329 bishops of the Lam- 
beth Conference in London last sum- 
mer.” 

The Melishes had supporters outside 
as well as inside their church. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Melish, “four bishops have 
broken all precedent by indicating their 
willingness to enter the jurisdiction of a 
brother bishop to testify on my behalf— 
as have thirty other outstanding church 
leaders.” 

Until the first week in April matters 
stood at an impasse, with both Melishes 
and the bishop refusing to budge. Then 
Justice Alfred V. Norton of the New 
York Supreme Court handed down a rul- 
ing forbidding Bishop DeWolfe from re- 
moving Dr. Melish and forbidding Dr. 
Melish from interfering with the vestry. 
From here on, it was a matter for the civil 
courts to handle. 


Alaska Missionary Fights 
Liquor Amendment 


Alaska has a unique law which forbids 
bars, liquor stores, lodges, or established 
clubs to build less than 200 feet from 
churches or schools. 

Last month, despite vigorous opposition 
from a group of representatives led by a 
Presbyterian missionary, the Territorial 
House voted to amend the law to exempt 
clubs and lodges. 

What provided the impetus for the 
amendment was a request from the Ketch- 
ikan Eagles for permission to build a $30,- 
ooo lodge within the prescribed 200-foot 
zone in Ketchikan. Presumably the lodge 
would be equipped with a bar. 

The Reverend Percy Ipalook of Wales, 
Alaska, an Eskimo who is a House repre- 
sentative as well as a missionary of the 
Presbyterian Church, led five other rep- 
resentatives in a stubborn fight against 
amendment of the 200-foot law. They lis- 
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tened to arguments like this one from 
their opponents: “It is unreasonable to 
give churches so much consideration when 
the liquor business contributes so heavily 
to the Territorial treasury and the church 
makes no contribution to it.” 

Representative Ipalook and his friends 
fought hard for a retention of the original 
law. They pointed to the corrupting in- 
fluence it would have on school children 
to have a building with a bar next door 
to the schoolhouse. But their attempts to 
block passage of the amendment proved 
unsuccessful. 


Chicago Presbytery 
Elects Layman Moderator 


Last month another presbytery joined 
the growing list of those with layman 
moderators. The Presbytery of Chicago 
elected as moderator Dr. Ernest A. John- 
son, president of Lake Forest College in 
Illinois and chairman of the Every Mem- 
ber Canvass Committee of the Church’s 
General Council. 

Dr. Johnson succeeds the Reverend 
Augustus Bennett, Chicago Presbytery’s 
first Negro moderator. 


School for Skeptics 


A Presbyterian church in Scarborough- 
on-the-Hudson, New York, is conducting 
a new sort of program called a “School for 
Skeptics,” aimed at “presenting the faith 
to honest people of good will who are 
searching for answers in this perplexing 
time.” 

Pastor Robert P. Montgomery, who pre- 
sides over the school every Wednesday 
evening at 8:15, explains that “we who 
believe the Christian Gospel must ac- 
knowledge that there is in our midst a 
vast host of people who find it difficult, if 
not impossible, to believe. 

“Much of this difficulty,” he adds, 
“arises from many misunderstandings as 
to what the Christian faith is. There are 
in our churches a far greater number than 
we would like to admit that have certain 
doubts as to the faith themselves, but 
childhood training and the habit of going 
to church has been so inbred that they 
continue to attend, though it is a question 
whether they are deeply committed to the 
message of the Church.” 

A “School for Skeptics” meeting starts 
with a prayer. Pastor Montgomery then 
reads a selection from the Scriptures. 
This is followed by a twenty-minute lec- 
ture. When this is over, the floor is thrown 
open to questions. Pastor Montgomery 
finds these “‘an unquenchable source of in- 
formation for future sermons.” 

Among the lectures that have been 
given so far are “Background of the Mod- 
ern Mind,” “A Proper Method of Ap- 
proach for Religious Inquiry,” and “Posi- 
tive Christian Affirmations.” During Lent 
this year lectures dealt with the Bible. 
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@ Working for Peace 


fps there is world-wide distrust 
in the peace-keeping powers of the 
United Nations. The result has been 
an increasing demand for a substitute 
that has some chance of working. 

The present Truman administration 
is active now in response to these de- 
mands. In moving to stop Russia 
completely—the average American 
thinks only of Russia as a possible 
aggressor—a new direction has been 
given to American diplomacy. The 
policy of this second Truman admin- 
istration heads away from traditional 
United States isolationism; it has no 
vestige of the appeasement charged 
to Franklin Roosevelt. It does not ac- 
cept international federation. 

The new administration’s solution 
for “peace now” is the regional pact, 
constructed to follow carefully the 
specifications set forth in the United 
Nations Charter. No Senator Vanden- 
berg has had to step in to remind the 
present administration of the charter, 
as was true in President Truman's 
previous term of office when he sub- 
mitted the “Truman Doctrine” to 
Congress for action. Administration 
spokesmen now emphasize those Char- 
ter articles which provide for agree- 
ments like the Atlantic Pact. 

Article 51 of this Charter reads, 
in part, “Nothing in the present char- 
ter shall impair the inherent right of 
individual or collective self-defense 
if an armed attack occurs against a 
Member of the United Nations, until 
the Security Council has taken the 
measures necessary to maintain inter- 
national peace and security.” 

Administration spokesmen say the 
pact signers will report to the Secur- 
ity Council all action taken under the 
pact. They call attention to the fact 
that the Security Council does not 
now have the armed forces “to take 
the measures necessary to maintain 
international peace and security.” Na- 
tions are therefore required to fur- 
nish their own security, even though 
it means resumption of the arms race 
which preceded World War II. 

Those who oppose our participation 
in any international organization see 
in this administration viewpoint a 
proof that the United Nations is dead. 
They announce its death with ill-con- 
cealed glee. Their merriment seems 
a bit premature. The UN is a fairly 
lively corpse. Its auxiliary bodies, 
such as the World Health Organiza- 
tion and the International Children’s 
Emergency Fund, are still ministering 





Is the UN Dead? 


to both halves of our divided world 
equally and impartially in spite of 
Russia’s recent withdrawal from 
WHO. The end of warfare between 
Israel and the Arab states is a bril- 
liant United Nations success. 

Yet anyone who talks to the United 
Nations delegates at Lake Success 
notes in most a deep discouragement. 
These men recognize that the rift be- 
tween the two greatest powers, Russia 
and the United States, is widening 
and that enmity between their sup- 
porters has increased dangerously. 

Our Secretary of State says, 
“The North Atlantic Pact speaks 
clearly in understandable language. It 
defines the security of the North At- 
lantic area and the consequences of 
infringement upon that security. It 
should, therefore, enhance the likeli- 
hood of reaching peaceful solutions to 
problems by making clear the conse- 
quences of resort to arms.” 

The firmness of this statement is 
unquestionable. It outlines in clear 
relief to Russia the limits beyond 
which we will not let them go. The 
administration is, however, much less 
resolute on insistence that potential 
United States allies carry out their 
United Nations responsibilities. 

The Netherlands, a signatory of the 
North Atlantic Pact, has persistently 
refused to follow United Nations’ di- 
rectives in Indonesia. The Truman 
administration could have brought 
The Hague government into line by 
holding back Marshall Plan funds. 

The UN Charter provides that its 
members “permit the fundamental 
freedoms, without regard to race... 
or creed.” Franco Spain does not now 
give the fundamental freedom of re- 
ligion to Protestants. Rumors persist, 
however, that military pressure for 
war bases has led the new Truman 
administration toward resumption of 
diplomatic relations with Madrid. 

The new Truman administration is, 
at least orally, a more fervid sup- 
porter of the United Nations than its 
predecessor. Yet, its use of sectional 
pacts, combined with its apparent re- 
luctance to risk offending potential 
allies, is weakening the structure of 
the United Nations. Workers for 
peace can only hope that the forceful 
nudge of the Atlantic Pact will drive 
Russia from its antagonistic attitude 
and open the way for a firmer U.S. 
stand against friendly nations which 
defy UN principles. 

—CasPER BLACKBURN 
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NEWS 


The School is open to believers and non- 
believers, members and non-members. At- 
tendance at each meeting averages around 
thirty. In most of the “pupils” there are 
two things that Pastor Montgomery feels 
he has to try to overcome: (1) A lack of 
understanding of the importance of “rev- 
elation” in the Christian religion, (2) a 
belief that “all religions are the same.” 
Discussions, sometimes quite heated, often 
last two and three hours. 

Says one regular attender, a New 
York fashion designer, “My contempla- 
tion on basic truths seems always hurried 
and crowded out by superficialities and the 
fast tempo of my life. It is good to be one 
of a group who thinks out loud in search 
of a more workable religion.” 

Another, a sixty-year-old mother, says, 
“School for Skeptics has constructed a 
new setting for my religion. It’s similar 
to the experience of building a house, a 
fresh environment for applying re-inter- 
preted beliefs.” 


Princeton Choir 
Plans Summer Tour 


With summer just around the corner, 
the members of the Princeton Theological 
Seminary Choir are clearing their throats 
and dusting off their suitcases in prepara- 
tion for another annual tour. 

This year the choir will travel in upper 
New York State, Eastern Ontario, Que- 
bec, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, and Massachu- 
setts. The group will sing two or three 
times daily in churches, colleges, hospitals, 
and at summer conferences. The tour is 
scheduled for June 7 to July 18. 

All members of the _ twenty-five- 
voice choir are students at Princeton Sem- 
inary. Their leader is Dr. David H. Jones, 
music professor at Princeton, who sees in 
the choir an effective answer to one of 
the Protestant Church’s toughest prob- 
lems—recruiting for the ministry. During 
its tours the choir has interested quite a 
few people in full-time church service. 

The choir was organized by Dr. Jones 
in 1934. Since then it has sung in at least 
three churches every Sunday during the 
school year. During the past three sum- 
mers the choir has toured Cuba, Mexico, 
and Canada, as well as many states of the 
Union (P.L., Sept. 18). 

Churches that are hesitant about invit- 
ing the Princeton Seminary Choir to sing 
because they don’t think they can afford 
the fee are always glad to hear that the 
choir depends entirely upon a free-will 
offering for its expenses. Past experience 
has proven that most churches can spare 
enough to enable the choir to carry out its 
program without going into the red. 
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The ROSE Fund 


Like many churches, the Curwensville 
Presbyterian Church, Curwensville, Penn- 
sylvania, had to make up for a lot of lost 
time after World War II’s end. In the 
spring of 1946, the small (membership 
238) western Pennsylvania church faced 
the following problems: a Restoration 
Fund quota of $2,340 that had to be met; 
Sunday school rooms which were drab and 
demanded immediate repairs, and the need 
for an organ, preferably not the foot- 
pumping variety. The funds to fill these 
gaps in the church’s program added up to 
around $9,000. The big question was, of 
course, how to get the money. 

Pastor Claude Clever had an idea on 
that. He approached the officers of the 
church and suggested this plan: that the 
session and trustees form a committee to 
be called the ROSE Fund Committee—R 
for Restoration Fund, O for organ, S for 
Sunday school, and E for an “extra” fund 
to meet any extra expenses. 

Late last month the ROSE Fund Com- 
mittee was disbanded at the dedication 
service for the Curwensville Church’s new 
two-manual pipe organ, which was in- 
stalled free of debt. The church has been 
the first in its presbytery (Huntingdon) to 
meet its Restoration Fund quota, and the 
Sunday school rooms looked like new after 
they had been done over at a cost of 
$2,600. 

At the organ dedication service, each 
member of the ROSE committee was 
called to the front of the church and given 
a red rose by Pastor Clever in commenda- 
tion of his part in the successful post-war 
improvement program. 


Federal Council Given 


$100,000 Labor Grant 


Church-labor relationships will be get- 
ting increased attention from the Federal 
Council of Churches in the near future. 
At the Council’s meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Church and Economic Life early 
this month in Cleveland, Chairman Arthur 
S. Flemming announced that a $100,000 
grant had been given the Federal Council 
by the Rockefeller Foundation for a three- 
year study of “the application of Chris- 
tian principles to economic life.” 

Mr. Flemming also announced that 
Charles P. Taft, former president of the 
Council, will be in charge of a special 
committee to engineer the study. 


The Church Comes First 


For Texas Lay Moderator 

The position of synod moderator in the 
Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., is supposed 
to be a part-time job. But to John Gra- 
ham, Sr., lay moderator of the Synod of 
Texas, it’s more than that. 

When elected moderator, Mr. Graham 
promptly left his job as president of the 





Layman John B. Graham 


Citizens’ Finance Company of Waxa- 
hachie, Texas. He put his son, John 
Graham, Jr. in full charge in order to de- 
vote himself to fulltime service to the 
synod for a year. If there was time re- 
maining after he had attended to his synod 
affairs, Mr. Graham said he would work 
at his old job—but the Church came first. 


Sunday Sermon Trouble 


When members of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Fort Wayne, Indiana, installed 
a public address system in their church re- 
cently, they thought it would make the 
sermons easier to hear, not harder. 

They were wrong. What the congrega- 
tion heard coming over the public address 
system the following Sunday morning was 
not the familiar voice of their minister, the 
Reverend Edward Coller, but news flashes, 
spot announcements, and strains of music. 
The amplifier had picked up a broadcast 
from Fort Wayne station WANE. 


More Teeth for Africa 


Dr. Theodore Shanks, the Presbyterian 
missionary who appealed to Tenth Pres- 
byterian Church in Philadelphia for sec- 
ond-hand false teeth for his African pa- 
tients (P.L., Feb. 19), had another church 
supplying him with teeth this month. 

It was North Park Presbyterian Church 
of Grand Rapids, Michigan. The pastor of 
the church, the Reverend Paul Markham. 
received a letter from Dr. Shanks asking 
for surplus false teeth. He immediately 
issued an appeal through local newspapers. 
and seventy-two hours later eighty-five 
upper plates, sixty-eight lower plates, and 
several hundred single teeth had come in 

At the end of a week, Mr. Markham 
had 212 plates on hand and more single 
teeth than he could count, all valued con- 
servatively at $10,000. One dentist sent 
twenty-two sets of teeth. 
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Military Chaplains 
To Meet Next Month 


Protestant-Catholic relations will get a 
public airing in Chicago next month. Sub- 
ject for a panel discussion at the 18th 
annual training conference of the Military 
Chaplains Association May 10-13 will be 
“Toward Interfaith Understanding.” 

Speakers for the discussion are Dr. Wil- 
liam Barrow Pugh, stated clerk of the 
Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., Samuel Car- 
dinal Stritch, Archbishop of Chicago, and 
Rabbi Philip Bernstein of Rochester, New 
York . 

Another well known Presbyterian, 
Henry Luce, publisher of Time, Life, and 
Fortune, will join with New York column- 
ist George Sokolsky and Frank Stanton, 
radio executive, in another panel discus- 
sion at the conference on “The Power 
of the Word.” In addition, United States 
chaplains from six major occupation areas 
will attend the conference to offer reports 
on current conditions in their respective 
zones. The chiefs of chaplains of the Brit- 
ish Army, Navy, and Air Force will also 
attend. 

The Military Chaplains Association rep- 
resents some 13,000 Army, Navy, and Air 
Force chaplains on active and inactive 
duty. All faiths will be represented at the 
meeting. 


Deacon Stalks Daddies 


Deacon Lawrence Mehaffey was trou- 
bled. Each Sunday morning as he stood 
on the front steps of the First Presby- 
terian Church of Alhambra, California, to 
greet members of the congregation after 
worship he noticed that car after car 
pulled up to the curb as non-church-going 
daddies came to pick up their children 
after Sunday school. Some of the fathers 
were dressed for golf, some for gardening. 
One always came in his pajamas. 

So Deacon Mehaffey decided to con- 
duct a little sidewalk missionary work on 
his own initiative. He changed his post 
from the front steps to the sidewalk in 
front of the church. From there he greeted 
each father as he drove his automobile up 
to the curb. 

The deacon hasn’t too much to report 
yet as far as definite results are concerned. 
But he believes that one or two of the 
daddies are beginning to weaken in their 
opposition to church-going. 


Guatemala Mission 
Tour Set for August 

The Board of Foreign Missions is spon- 
soring a tour of missions in Guatemala and 
Yucatan, Mexico, August 3 to 20. For 
$450, interested Presbyterians will be able 
to visit E] Rancho, a Presbyterian mission 
school near Guatemala City, the Quiche 
and Mam Bible Institutes in Quizaltenan- 
go, as well as a few tourists spots. 
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66 TOOK a train 

wreck in which 
God spared my life in a 
miraculous way to show me that I belonged to Him. Shortly 
after this experience I was saved. Since then the purpose of 
my life has been to live for Christ and give Him all I have to 


make up for many wasted years. 


“I thank God especially for the way Moody Annuities have 
made it possible for me to put my money in His service. My 
annuities not only provide a yearly financial return to take 
care of my modest needs, but they also give me the joy of 
knowing that I’m helping train young people who still have 
years to serve my Lord.” 





Double Dividends indeed! This annuitant is only one 
of the many who rejoice in their unique partnership with 
Moody Bible Institute. You, too—by means of a single 
lump-sum gift—can know the satisfaction of helping train 
young people for Christian service, as well as the assurance 
of an unchanging financial return, year after 
year for life. Our illustrated booklet, Double 
Dividends, gives full information. Mail the 
coupon now for your free copy! 
















Please send me my free copy of your booklet, 
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City Zone State 
0 I am under 20. Please send me Booklet A. 
Dept. PL 1263 
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153 INSTITUTE PLACE 
CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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Unsolicited Advice 


Hollywood needs more movie-goers, but movie-goers deserve some- 


thing better than the present run of sordid crime and murder films. 


By EDGAR DALE 


OR MANY YEARS now I’ve watched Hol- 

lywood committing suicide. Audiences 
are smaller today than they were last year. 
Hollywood employment in 1948, for exam- 
ple, was only 77 per cent of that in r94o. 
Thousands of writers, directors, techni- 
cians have lost their jobs. Worse still is 
the failure of Hollywood to make wise use 
of this wonderful medium which can en- 
tertain, inform, inspire, delight, amuse. 

Those of us concerned with 
the spiritual and religious values in motion 
pictures have a special concern with what 
happens to Hollywood. Moral behavior is 
thoughtful behavior—behavior that is con- 
cerned with consequences. We do not ask 
that a motion picture fit the special inter- 
ests of any religious group. We ask only 
that serious drama deal honestly and intel- 
ligently with the problem of choice, and 


who are 


its consequences. Indeed, to choose wisely 
is to live well 


Hollywood is sliding down hill and 
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doesn’t know how to put on the brakes. 
Television, of course, is a real threat to 
the production of feature films. There will 
be no reason to go to the theatre to see a 
poor movie when you can see one on your 
television set at home. 

But television has only speeded up a 
trend that could be seen ten years ago. 
The war saved the motion picture indus- 
try. You couldn't go pleasure driving so 
you Increased income 
brought new audiences. A recession will 
erase much of this audience. 

Why this trend away from movie at- 
tendance? First, the producers and the 
exhibitors do not know how to sell their 
product. What would you think of a busi- 
ness that made and sold its product with 
the youngest third of its audience (those 
under thirty) in mind and ignored the 
other two-thirds? 

Audience Research, Inc. has estimated 
that if all the people between the ages of 
thirty-one and sixty went to the movies 
only once a week, the box office receipts 


went to a movie. 


would rise by $800,000,000 in one year. 

This failure in skillful merchandising 
stems from two causes. First, Hollywood 
talks a great deal about the movie public. 
Fortunately there isn’t any such thing. 
There is no “mass mind” to which a movie 
appeals. There are instead many publics. 
There is the public for Westerns, for for- 
eign language films, the public which likes 
Abbott and Costello, the public which is 
paving well to see “Hamlet.” Sometimes 
these publics have common likes, and 
huge audiences result. But sometimes their 
tastes are widely different. 

As noted above, Hollywood has assumed 
that everybody goes to the movies. Ac- 
tually very few people over forty go to the 
movies. So when Hollywood says: “We 
give the public what it wants,” they really 
mean, “We give those who still go to the 
movies what we think they want.” 

Of late some Hollywood producers have 
employed public opinion pollsters to help 
discover whether a prospective movie will 
be popular. The method has grave defi- 
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ciencies. What do you think that 1,000 
persons selected at random would say to 
this question: “Would you like to see a 
Hollywood film in which one of the lead- 
ing characters has steel hooks for arms?” 
Or, “Would you like to see a film in which 
the demented heroine is portrayed as she 
lives in an insane asylum?” 

My guess is that many of those ques- 
tioned would be horrified. Yet the two 
pictures—“The Best Years of Our Lives” 
and “The Snake Pit”—which meet the 
conditions noted above—have been this 
year’s outstanding box office successes. 
The deficiency of any poll as to what peo- 
ple want is that they can’t want something 
which isn’t in their experience. 

Not only do those who produce and dis- 
tribute films fail to sell their product to 
people over forty, but they also fail to 
sell to more than 20 to 50 per cent of the 
possible audience at any age level. When 
I studied the movie attendance of high 
school youngsters, I rarely found any 
film—no matter how popular—which 50 
per cent of them had seen. And young 
people are the best movie customers. 

Even when a good movie is in town, 
you do not have a long span of time in 
which to see it. The typical film is here 
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today and gone tomorrow. In a city like 
Columbus, Ohio, you either see the film in 
the three months that it takes to move 
from first- to second- to third-run houses, 
or you may never see it. Instead of giv- 
ing the film a chance to speak for itself 
(and I'll tell later how this might be 
done), we depend upon the public rela- 
tions department of a film company to do 
this for us. 

The public relations man is, of course, 
misnamed. He has no personal relation 
with the public at all. He is a prisoner 
of the symbols he himself has created— 
symbols of mythical unreal customers. He 




















must assume that the people who go to 
the movies are fools, or he would not pre- 
pare such stupid descriptions for the movie 
trailers. He operates on the P. T. Barnum 
principle that a new sucker is born every 
minute. He doesn’t know what to think 
until he consults the professional pollsters. 
He has surrendered his native wit and 
good sense for a public opinion poll. 

The acme of this stupidity was reached 
several years ago when the motion picture 
industry paid for an advertising campaign 
with the slogan “Movies Are Your Best 
Entertainment.” This campaign had two 
disadvantages. A minor one was that the 
initials of the slogan gave an appropriate 
reply—MAYBE. More important was the 
incredible assumption that if you couldn’t 
get the people to attend movies by having 
them see them, a slogan appearing in a 
newspaper or magazine would lure them 
in at the box office. 

I have met very few payrolls, but if I 
had a product to sell, I would give people 
a sample. If people over forty don’t go 
to the movies, let’s have a movie party 
for them and let them see free one sample 
of a range of movies like: “The Search,” 
“Open City,” “Miss Tatlock’s Millions,” 
“A Night at the Opera.” These people can 
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Negro student becomes skilled auto mechanic 


HELPING NEGROES 
TO HELP THEMSELVES 


This cheerful-looking negro is Wardell 
Harrell, who fought for three days and 
two nights after D Day without stop- 
ping to eat. He later fought in six coun- 
tries of Europe and was decorated with 
five battle stars, a Purple Heart, a trophy, 
and a good conduct medal. He was one 
of the first to cross the Rhine River and, 
when discharged, came back to Missis- 
sippi and entered Mary Holmes Junior 
College, a Presbyterian institution. 

Mr. Harrell is completing his two- 
year course in auto mechanics. He is 
typical of the more than 350 negro ve- 
terans who have entered the seven Pres- 
byterian schools in the South for training 
in a trade. The State of Mississippi 
spends about 25 times as much on each 
white child as on negroes. Presbyterians 
are helping colored boys and girls to 
become self-supporting. 

You can help worthy Presbyterian 
work in this country or abroad by buy- 
ing a Presbyterian Annuity. While aiding 
mission projects, you at the same time 
receive a regular, worry-proof income 
of $25 to $70 for every $1,000 invested. 
No medical examination. Send coupon 
for details. 


PRESBYTERIAN 


ANNUITIES 





| 156 Fifth Ave., New York 10,N.Y. 4-49-A ; 
l I'd like to make my money work forever. Please 

| tell me what percent income | would receive, my | 
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see what they've been missing. You will 
note that some of the movies I’ve men- 
tioned are excellent old films. Is there any 
medium which does not have all of its 
classics easily available? 

At this point the restive reader is wait- 
ing with a question which I have not yet 
answered. “Why,” he asks, “don’t you tell 
Hollywood to make better pictures. Why 
don’t you tell them to quit making sordid 
movies and make something I can take 
my family to? I don’t mean a Pollyanna 
movie, but at least one which doesn’t leave 
a bad taste in our mouths when we leave 
the theater.” 

Herbert L. Monk in the March 2 issue 
of the St. Louis Globe Democrat speaks 
of “a series of sordid melodramas, includ- 
ing ‘Desert Fury,’ ‘Brute Force,’ ‘I Walk 
Alone,’ and the recent ‘Kiss the Blood Off 
My Hands,’ and perhaps the most hor- 
rible, ‘Criss Cross.’ Like the others, this 
one is concocted entirely of evil and peo- 
pled by characters utterly devoid of sym- 
pathy.” 

This emphasis on the sordid, the crim- 
inal, the cruel and sadistic is not confined 
to the movies. Neither radio nor press can 
evade guilt. Why this overemphasis? 


Constructive treatment 


No one wants to remove crime or the 
sordid from the public gaze. But we can 
look on the sordid and become hardened, 
or we can look upon the sordid with pity 
and compassion. When we see murder on 
the screen, do we stir with sadistic satis- 
faction or do we gain some insight—even 
a little—as to why men behave so inhu- 
manly toward each other? In one case the 
movie has an immoral effect; in the sec- 
ond case it may help us understand our 
fellow man a little better. The content is 
not the chief criterion for mature people. 
It is the treatment. 

“The Snake Pit” might be termed 
sordid, but many of us who saw it saw 
not only what was done to help one indi- 
vidual out of darkness into light but saw, 
too, that we had a group responsibility 
for seeing that those who have been 
mentally crippled are given a chance to 
walk alone without fear or shame. 

This is a big subject, and I cannot do 
it justice. My own theory for the improve- 
ment of films is to drive out bad films by 
having lots of good films to choose from. 
I don’t want them driven out by censors, 
most of whom have political or other af- 
filiations preventing honest judgments. 

We shall get more good films when 
Hollywood becomes far-sighted instead of 
short-sighted. Good films require trained 
writers, directors, actors, editors. In spite 
of the billions of dollars which the pub- 
lic has paid for films, the producers and 
exhibitors have done little or nothing to 
develop a training ground for them. There 
is hardly any critical film literature in this 
country dealing with the work of the di- 
rector, the writer, the editor, or the actor. 





There is no industry-supported school for 
active training of writers, directors, actors, 
or editors. 

What does the word talent-search mean 
in Hollywood? Not a search for young 
writers of promise, for able young direc- 
tors. It means a search for actors and 
actresses—the least important part of the 
production process. If Hollywood were as 
farsighted as baseball magnates, they 
would have talent farms where young 
writers of promise were being encouraged 
in the production of short subjects, 16- 
mm. films. Screen writing in Hollywood 
today is like its publicity—cut to a for- 
mula—wooden, repetitive. Every art needs 
to be fertilized by fresh talent. 

There is another phase of this program 
which needs development. I refer to 
courses in motion picture discrimination 
in schools and colleges. The writer began 
this work fifteen years ago. Hollywood 
has never cooperated, or if they did they 
saw it as a way of getting publicity. 

W. Ward Marsh, motion picture critic 
of the Cleveland Plain Dealer, was asked 
by Cleveland College of Western Reserve 
University to give a course on the art of 
the motion picture. Arrangements were 
made with the Museum of Modern Art for 
a series of film classics to be shown as a 
part of the course. A top enrollment of 
200 was expected. But 1,200 people wanted 
to take the course, an illustration of the 
interest of the public in the art of the 
motion picture. 

The motion picture industry should 
have been encouraging this type of study. 
Yet it is almost impossible to get prints 
of movies that are more than a year old 
unless they are a part of the very small 
Museum of Modern Art film library. The 
exhibitor indeed sometimes sees such 
showings as “competitive.” 


Advice from the critics 


If Hollywood and exhibitors of motion 
pictures were to accept some of the advice 
given by honest critics who really like 
movies, they would increase the number 
of persons who find rich enjoyment at the 
motion picture theater. There would be 
fewer people who indiscriminatingly at- 
tend a double bill, are bored stiff, and re- 
solve never to attend again. There would 
be more people who had seen “Hamlet,” 
“Apartment for Peggy,” “Red River,” 
“Sitting Pretty,” “Paisan,’ “Miracle on 
34th Street,” “State of the Union,” “Gen- 
tleman’s Agreement,” “Tawny Pipit,” 
“The Ox-box Incident.” 

Many years ago Frederick Stock, then 
director of the Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra, was introducing Brahms to Chicago 
audiences. They didn’t care for him—had 
developed no taste for him. Conductor 
Stock could have bowed to this opinion 
poll. He said, however, “They do not like 
Brahms. I shall play him again.” . . . The 
result is well-known—the moral for all of 
us is plain. 
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Helping Themselves to Democrac 


Puerto Ricans in New York’s “Spanish Harlem” join the Neighbor- 


hood Block organization and learn to better their living conditions. 


By MARY BIDGOOD RAND 


N THE HEART of one of the most miser- 
| able slums in America a mission proj- 
ect has developed a revolutionary ap- 
proach to social problems. This project is 
The Neighborhood Center for Block Or- 
ganization in New York City’s Spanish 
Harlem. It operates on the unorthodox 
principle that the best way to improve 
conditions is to show people how to or- 
ganize to tackle their problems themselves, 
letting them, rather than well-meaning 
outsiders, take the initiative all along the 
line. Not only are its accomplishments to 
date impressive, but most significant of 
all, it is the kind of project which any- 
body, with volunteer help and little or no 
funds, can set up in a needy area in his 
own community. 

The Center was opened three years ago 
by Union Seminary Settlement to help 
fight the discouraging conditions facing 
Puerto Ricans in New York City. It is 
located in a converted store surrounded by 
factories and dilapidated, red brick tene- 
ments. For blocks around, the stores bear 


Organization headquarters is in a converted store sur- 
rounded by run-down factories and over-crowded tenements. 
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Spanish signs. The streets are loud with 
the sound of children calling to each other 
in the liquid syllables of a foreign tongue, 
and over it all is the roar of the Third 
Avenue elevated train. 

On my way to visit the Center for the 
first time, I was aware of all I had read 
about New York City’s Puerto Rican pop- 
ulation, conservatively estimated at over 
two hundred thirty thousand. Milling 
around in my brain were pictures of peo- 
ple crammed seven, eight, eleven to a five- 
room apartment. Pictures of families 
eking out an existence on an average of 
thirty dollars a week in evil-smelling, dark 
rooms with holes in the floors and walls, 
falling plaster, unflushable water closets. 
I was haunted by stories of families run- 
ning down rotted and broken stairways to 
escape fires; of Spanish-speaking boys 
afraid to walk through an English-speak- 
ing neighborhood to a park for fear of 
being beat up; of ceilings caving in; of 
young people told that their applications 
for employment could not be considered 
because the job required someone “of a 
trustworthy nature.” Most of all I was 


haunted by a newspaper feature about a 
little girl bitten to death in her crib by a 
rat. 

When I walked into the Center a col- 
ored woman was telling the young staff 
member present what her landlord had 
done about painting and fixing plumbing 
in her building since she and the other 
tenants had got after him. After she left, 
Mr. Marx Bowens, assistant to Dr, Ru- 
dolph Wittenberg, the head of the project, 
explained how the Center helps people 
like that woman to help themselves. 

A block worker goes out and makes 
friends with everybody living on both 
sides of a block in the district. He gets 
them to talk about their problems—the 
same problems most Americans have ex- 
cept that theirs are unusually aggravated: 
bad housing conditions; how to make ends 
meet; what the future holds for the young 
people; how to bring the kids up right. 
Talking about their problems makes them 
realize that they aren’t alone, that what’s 
happening to them is happening to their 
neighbors. So they decide to hold a meet- 
ing and see if anything can be done. 


Neighbors keep after landlords for housing improvement 
and report to their block group with results of campaign. 
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From there on the Center’s staff mem- 
bers take a back seat. They just answer 
questions and help when they’re asked to. 

If you have never been desperately poor 
or lived in a country where the language 
was either completely foreign or very un- 
familiar to you, you wouldn’t know what 
it is like to be afraid to go in a bank; 
or to be in awe of a city official; or to be 
completely unaware of the existence of 
free medical clinics, employment agencies, 
day nurseries for small children, public 
nursing services, and welfare agencies. But 
these people know. They have plenty of 
questions to ask. They need plenty of 
help. 


Organized for action 


And what does it all add up to? In 
three years it has added up to five blocks, 
or between 3,000 and 5,000 people, organ- 
ized for action; to a supervised play street 
and two empty lots converted into play- 
grounds with equipment and supervised 
programs for children. It has meant a 
bank account and a weekly mimeographed 
newspaper for each block, youngsters in 
summer camp, plumbing that works and 
windows that open, ratholes plastered up, 
falling ceilings repaired, heaps of garbage 
removed, and—perhaps most morale-lift- 
ing of all—paint; beautiful, shining paint. 

Dr. L. E. Woodward of the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene has said 
of this project: “I can think of no proc- 
ess which, if extended to all communities 
in the nation, would offer as much protec- 
tion against the risks of Fascism.” And 
the conservative New York Times has 
gone so far as to say, “A grassroots experi- 


There’s no better place to play, but 
gutters are fun after a summer shower. 





ment in democracy is modestly under 
way.” 

The Center is not the only project in 
New York City endeavoring to help Puer- 
to Ricans realize their birthright as Amer- 
ican citizens. Numerous other public and 
private social agencies are contributing to 
this end. Most of the recognized Evan- 
gelical church groups, including the Pres- 
byterian Church, work together through 
the interdenominational New York City 
Mission. The Mission says there are now 
sixty-three Spanish-speaking churches of 
various denominations in the city, many 
of them organized by Puerto Ricans them- 
selves, and many of them functioning as 
neighborhood settlement houses. And there 
are also six interdenominational churches 
founded by the Mission. Both the Wel- 
fare Council of New York City and Co- 
lumbia University’s Bureau of Applied 
Social Research have made detailed studies 
of the ugly conditions under which Puerto 
Ricans live and have drawn up suggestions 
for alleviating them. 

But the Center for Block Organization 
is approaching the problem in a way that 
any of us can copy to deal with similar 
problems in our own home towns. 


They are poor 


Not all the people who live in the sec- 
tion of Spanish Harlem adjacent to the 
Center are Puerto Rican. The majority 
are. But among them are also persons of 
American Negro, Italian, Irish, Russian, 
Jewish, and other Spanish-speaking back- 
grounds. The biggest thing which they 
have in common is this: they are poor. 
They have their quota of intelligence—the 


Women inspect basement filth in their 
block and prod landlords for a clean-up. 





growth of leadership among them in spite 
of the previous lack of opportunity for 
developing it is little short of phenomenal. 
But they have not had their quota of edu- 
cation. They have their share—perhaps 
more—of trouble makers, and their lead- 
ers are the first to admit it. They also 
have, I was told, bribe-taking law enforce- 
ment officers. They live in a crime-breed- 
ing slum where healthy recreational facili- 
ties were practically non-existent before 
they began tackling the matter. And their 
chances of moving out of the area are 
limited not only by the acute housing 
shortage but also by discrimination due 
to their foreign language background and, 
in many cases, their color. 


An economic trap 


All in all, this five-block area is typical 
in every way of the other crowded blocks 
in Spanish Harlem, “the barrio” (on the 
upper West Side) and Redhook (in Brook- 
lyn) where most of New York’s nearly a 
quarter of a million Puerto Ricans live. 

Probably the most discouraging aspect 
of the Puerto Rican situation, so workers 
at the Center told me, is the economic 
trap in which these people are caught. 
Discrimination plays a significant role in 
it. Discrimination cuts down job oppor- 
tunities, already limited by a language dif- 
ficulty and by lack of training. As long as 
job opportunities are limited, income will 
be limited, and this in turn will limit the 
young people’s chances of getting more 
training. It’s a vicious circle. 

Discrimination in employment does not 
operate on the basis of color alone, as you 
might think. It is more all-encompassing 


Five blocks of crowded tenements house 
more than 3,000 New York Puerto Ricans. 
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than that. As one young man—white— 
from near the Center said: “When most 
people apply for jobs employers take it 
for granted they are honest until they do 
something that shows they aren’t. But if 
you come from Spanish Harlem, an em- 
ployer takes it for granted you're dis- 
honest until you prove you aren’t.” 

Is it any wonder that one night when 
I talked with some leaders in the block 
organizations and asked what Americans 
in other parts of the country can do to 
help them, they answered without hesita- 
tion: “Fight discrimination!” 

On this same night much was said about 
the problem of education for the young 
people. Said one woman: “Our boys and 
girls are just like others—some want to 
go to school and some don’t. But there 
is more to make them quit. They feel they 
must get full-time. jobs as soon as possible 
to help out with the family income. And 
they think, ‘What if I get more education? 
What can I do with it?’” 

“T wish the government could subsidize 
education like it does agriculture,” chimed 
in a young veteran. “I wish boys and girls 
sixteen and over who come from very 
poor families could be paid while they are 
going to school so they wouldn’t have to 
stop like I did at sixteen and get a job as 
a messenger, or something like it.” 

Incidentally, this young man is now a 
G. I. student at Oklahoma University, 
where he is majoring in journalism. He is 
active in student groups, among them the 
local Westminster Fellowship, working to 
break down prejudice and discrimination 
against Negroes in the area. To his way of 
thinking, it’s part and parcel of the fight 


A volunteer worker paints a poster to advertise opening 
of a much needed playground for neighborhood children. 
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Weekly pamphlets printed in Spanish 
and English publicize block activities. 


he has been waging in New York City. 

Because most Puerto Ricans in America 
seem to have a deep love for the island 
of Puerto Rico itself, I asked: “Are you 
glad you’re here rather than in Puerto 
Rico?” “Yes,” said everybody present. 
“Puerto Rico is a beautiful island,” ex- 
plained one woman, “but if you go there, 
if you see in the afternoon all the children 
on the streets because they go to school 
for a few hours only, if you see all the 
grown-people who do not have work, and 
most of all el fangito. . . .” She left the 
sentence hanging. 

El fangito, somebody translated for me, 
are “the little mud places,” shacks built 
of soft drink signs, scrap lumber, thatch, 
mud, and anything else that can be 
salvaged for no money. 






“Perhaps,” suggested somebody else, 
“people in America who want to help us 
can do something about Puerto Rico. If 
they would study about the island, keep 
up with the laws that go before Congress, 
and write to Congressmen it would be 
good. After all, Puerto Rico is America, 
too—though sometimes I wonder.” 

“The most important thing,” said an- 
other, “is for other Americans to realize 
that we are people. We do not live in 
these terrible conditions that the news- 
papers make pictures of because we want 
to. We have self-respect, and dreams 
about how we would like things to be, and 
hopes for our children. And we are 
friendly.” 

“Yes,” threw in the young veteran now 
attending Oklahoma University. “I remem- 
ber when I first moved into this neigh- 
borhood. I am not Puerto Rican. We 
didn’t know anybody. One day my mother 
came home in a cab. A woman living 
above us saw the cab stop in front of the 
building, saw my mother get out and knew 
she must be sick because she had come 
home in a cab. So this woman came down 
and nursed my mother all the time she 
was sick.” 

A voice cut in. It belonged to the 
woman whom I had privately dubbed as 
“the one with the eyes that shine.” She 
said, “Near me is a house where only 
white people live. They have children. 
But their children will not have anything 
to do with the children from my building. 
And when I walk by and I say, ‘Good 
morning,’ the grown people say nothing. 
I would like to tell all Americans, ‘Any- 
body can say good morning.’ ” 


Two playgrounds are used day and night by thousands of 
Puerto Rican youngsters brought up on New York streets. 
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Drink and Me 


ANONYMOUS 


SHOULD STATE at the outset that the 
I point of view is my own. This article 
is not intended to express the general 
thought of Presbyterians. The editors of 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFE see my viewpoint as 
but one approach to the alcohol problem. 
They believe me sincere and are willing 
that the magazine be used as a forum 
through which to discuss my suggestion 
The fact that this article is unsigned is not 
because I am ashamed of the sentiments 
I express. The article makes certain rev- 
elations about my own past life. I am 
willing to disclose these personally but 
object to subjecting my family to any un- 
pleasantness because they are in print. 

I make no bid for applause because I 
stopped drinking or because I delayed 
starting that habit until I was almost 
twenty-one. This latter circumstance I 
owe partially to parental example; my 
parents never drank. But I must confess 
that another reason that delayed my drink- 
ing was somewhat pharisaical. I was in 
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the Navy, and it pleased me that “I was 
not as one of these—,” those fellow mid- 
shipmen whose glassy eyes and stubborn 
tongues had told me they had dallied too 
long with John Barleycorn. 

As I look back now, thirty-five years 
later, I feel sure that it was my pleasant 
sense of self-martyrdom, rather than any 
special conviction against the consumption 
of liquor, that guided my actions on that 
first midshipman cruise. I was delighted 
with myself because I’d seen Paris with- 
out drinking, although I could have had 
free liquor every night. 


Proud of my abstinence 

After my return from Paris, I traveled 
over all that portion of Belgium which 
was, later, to become the battlefield of 
World War I. My guide and host on this 
trip was an American Catholic priest of 
Belgian ancestry who drank a straight 
whiskey with every meal except breakfast. 
I didn’t drink with the priest. I patted 
myself on the back about that abstinence, 
too. I was sure it showed how superior 
my religion was to that of the man who’d 


taken me into his father’s home. I was, I 
believe, thoroughly convinced that my 
credit vouchers were piled high on Saint 
Peter’s books. 

I was so sure of my own special merit 
that when I had my first drink, I credited 
myself again. I thought I’d made a spe- 
cial agreement with the guardian of heav- 
en’s gates, applicable only to me, which 
gave me permission to drink champagne 
without penalty. For two years I kept 
clearly to this restriction. And I didn’t 
think myself a drinking man. 

Even this semi-temperance didn’t last. 
And when I began trying out other forms 
of alcohol, my comparative immunity to 
becoming drunk led me on. My previous 
pride in my abstemiousness was replaced 
by an equal satisfaction in the amount of 
liquor I could consume, apparently with- 
out consequences. 

I drank to celebrate; I drank to forget 
my sorrows. I drank before meals, at 
meals, and after meals. And yet I wasn’t 
a sot. I was on my way, to be sure, but 
I didn’t know it. Not until after one 
night. 
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I was moderate in my drinking, but my semi-temperance did not last. 


A celebration, a disappointment, anything became an excuse for a drink. 


Without realizing it, | was on the brink of alcoholism, until one night... 





I told myself before I went ashore that 
night that I had a good excuse for drink- 
ing. Hadn’t the girl I’d tried to marry 
for years married another? Hadn’t my 
ship had a tough time dodging subma- 
rines? You see the pattern. I was look- 
ing for excuses to drink now. Since I 
could answer both questions in the affirma- 
tive I felt that I surely had reason enough 
to take one drink or two—or more. I was 
so set on drinking that I turned aside an 
invitation from one of my classmates to 
spend the evening with him and with the 
mother of another classmate who had 
been killed in the war. 

The rest of that night is not entirely 
clear. The morning after is—very. As gun- 
nery officer of my ship, I had a kid as- 
sistant, just turned twenty-one. This 
youngster reported to my room that morn- 
ing with a black eye that was a pip. 

“What happened to you, Bill?” I 
cracked. “Run into a door?” 

“No,” he answered shortly. “Some fool 
said you were drunk last night. I told him 
he lied, that my boss never got drunk, 
and he socked me.” 


Ashamed of myself 

The cracks between the deck planks in 
my stateroom were almost indistinguish- 
able. But I assure you, I could have 
crawled down between them easily. I felt 
that small. I couldn’t say anything to Bill. 

I turned away, ashamed. It was then 
that I promised myself to stop drinking. 
It wasn’t easy. Yet it was by no means as 
hard as I thought it was going to be. I 
had to take a lot of kidding, some of it 
good-natured, some unpleasant, from my 
former drinking companions. 

Soon after I climbed back on the water 
wagon, the war was over. The 18th 
Amendment went into effect; I went into 
civilian life. But prohibition didn’t end 
consumption of alcohol. It became the 
“smart” thing to contribute to the illegal 
income of the bootlegger. 

I could not turn back this tide. I could 
only contribute my small example. At 
first it seemed to me that because I was a 
teetotaler, my friends and business asso- 
ciates drank even more when I was around. 
It took me several years to realize that 
behind this action was a_ half-grudging 
admiration for one who bucked the tide. 
This at length came into the open when 
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several came to me and asked me to help 
them stop drinking. 

I think one reason they came was be- 
cause I never returned to the “holier than 
thou” attitude which characterized me 
during my midshipman non-drinking days. 
One of the weaknesses of the temperance 
units of the Church, I am convinced by 
experience, is the maintenance of that 
superior attitude toward drinkers which 
condemns them all as menaces to their 
homes. 

The social influence of the drinker is 
not beneficial. But the general condemna- 
tion applied by temperance workers does 
not attack the baneful effect of drinking 
from the proper angle. The moderate 
drinker who never drinks to excess—and 





Let us therefore follow after the 
things which make for peace, 
and things wherewith one may 
edify another. For meat destroy 
not the work of God. All things 
indeed are pure; but it is evil for 
that man who eateth with of- 
fense. It is good neither to eat 
flesh, nor to drink wine, nor 
any thing whereby thy brother 
stumbleth, or is offended, or is 
made weak. 


—Romans 14:19-21 





more drinkers, even in immoderate Amer- 
ica, come in this class than in any other— 
do no more personal damage to themselves 
than do others who specialize in chocolate 
nut sundaes or maraschino cherries. 

The moderate drinker naturally becomes 
irritated at literature which portrays him 
as a wife beater and a constant danger to 
the welfare of his own dear ones. This ire 
translates itself into disbelief in and op- 
position to the whole temperance ideal 
which the Church backs. 

The Church is entirely correct, how- 
ever, in its attitude toward the liquor 
problem. Teetotalism—except under doc- 
tor’s prescription—is the best solution. 
But the reason is, however, not that 
which is too often assigned by temperance 
tracts. The evils to which these pamphlets 
refer are usually those of the alcohol ad- 


dict. I might have been headed toward 
these evils except for the night’s experi- 
ence to which I have referred. This oc- 
currence brought me up sharply. 

And why had I headed toward the brink 
of alcoholism? The example of the heavy 
drinkers I met cannot be held responsible. 
Their heavy-handed humor and lack of 
control tended to reverse any tendency of 
mine toward strong drink. The taste of 
the drink itself was not the immediate 
cause. When I first drank it, I didn’t like 
whiskey; I thought it bitter and unpleas- 
ant. I acquired enjoyment of it only later. 


Aware of my responsibility 

No, neither of these headed me in the 
direction of drunkenness. The main pro- 
pulsive influence was the moderate drink- 
er. I knew and know many of these with 
family, community, and church life above 
criticism. Their homes are happy; no one 
who observes them dispassionately can 
question this. I do not believe that they 
or theirs have been started on a ride to 
hell by the occasional alcoholic drinks 
they consume. 

They do, however, overlook the effect 
of their examples on the less strong. It is 
entirely conceivable, though not subject 
to proof, that I might have become a 
thorough drunkard except for Bill’s eye. 
The church appeal to the moderate drinker 
should not be founded on the sinfulness 
of drinking alcohol. The Bible, I know, 
says, “Wine is a mocker; strong drink is 
raging.” But it also says, “Use a little 
wine for thy stomach’s sake.” 

Paul wrote this latter advice to Tim- 
othy; he also set up a solid basis through 
which the Church should urge the mod- 
erate drinker to shift to teetotalism. In 
Romans 14, Paul wrote, “It is good 
neither to eat flesh, nor to drink wine, nor 
any thing whereby thy brother stumbleth 

. or is made weak.” This instruction 
from Paul tells all Christians that they 
must be their brothers’ keepers. 

Many moderate drinkers will be found 
in every church. They can take their 
occasional drink with little risk to them- 
selves. But they cannot, as sincere Chris- 
tians, escape responsibility if their mod- 
eration leads a neighbor’s son into drunk- 
enness, even though his own weakness is 
an even greater factor. This can happen. 
I know. Jt almost did to me. 
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Work Camp Survey Takes 
Youth Leader Around World 


Early this month in San Francisco a 
bespectacled young man in his late twen- 
ties strolled up the gangplank of a Tokyo- 
bound steamship looking much as if he 
were going for a walk around the block. 
He wasn’t. He was on the first leg of a 
trip around the world—a novel, one-man, 
personally-financed expedition to investi- 
gate possibilities of a world-wide work 
camp program. 

Bob Tesdell, quiet, slow-speaking execu- 
tive secretary of the Commission on Youth 
Service Projects, has been thinking about 
this trip for over a year. This summer, 
work projects sponsored by the World 
Council will be held in Europe, the West 
Indies, Mexico, and Japan. But none has 
been scheduled for China, Burma, the 
Philippines, Syria, Palestine, and Greece, 
and no one has ever surveyed the need 
for projects young people could operate 
in these countries. Bob, who has a knack 
for discovering opportunities for projects 
no matter where he goes, decided to take 
on the job. When he found no organiza- 
tion could pay his expenses he cut corners, 
he borrowed from friends, and said he 
would pay his own way. 

His first stop will be Japan, where, in a 
borrowed jeep, he will visit three World 
Council work camps. Fifteen young Amer- 
ican missionaries on three-year terms are 
now working in Japan with Japanese vol- 
unteers to set up the camps. One is in 
Mitaka, fifteen miles west of Tokyo, where 
volunteers are building a Christian uni- 
versity on the site of a former Japanese 
Another is in 
Nagasaki, where Japanese and American 
volunteers will work on a school to replace 
one destroyed in the bombing of that city. 

From Japan, Bob will go to Shanghai, 
China, and Seoul, Korea, where he will 
meet youth leaders to discuss an inter- 
change between young Koreans and Amer- 
ican young people and to learn ways in 
which American youth organizations can 
help Korean youth groups. His next step 
will be the Philippines, one of the coun- 
tries eligible for aid under the Fulbright 
student exchange bill (P.L., April 2). 
There Bob hopes to lay plans for a year- 
round program for graduate students who 
will both study in Philippine universities 
and work in the villages. 

After visiting Burma, he will go to 
India, fly to Damascus, Syria, and move 
on to Palestine, Turkey, and Greece. He 
plans to reach Geneva, Switzerland, in 
time for the World Christian Youth Com- 
mission meeting and the World Council 


aircraft production plant. 
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Youth Department meeting in July. He 
will spend the rest of the summer touring 
World Council work camps in Europe. 

For Bob Tesdell, who is also social 
action secretary of the United Christian 
Youth Movement, the trip is typical of 
the colorful, active life he has lived since 
college graduation in 1941. Last year he 
helped State Department officials work out 
the Fulbright bill and represented young 
people of all Protestant denominations at 
U.M.T. hearings of the Senate Military 
Affairs Committee. For several years he 
was one of the country’s youngest student 
center directors. After getting his Bache- 
lor of Divinity degree in 1946, he began 
working with the United Student Chris- 
tian Movement and practically one-handed 
set up a nation-wide interdenominational 
program of seminars on world order, re- 
lief and reconstruction, race relations, in- 
dustrial relations, and government. 


College Baby Contest 

Presbyterian-related Carroll College, in 
Waukesha, Wisconsin, is not given to hold- 
ing beauty contests. In February, the col- 
lege newspaper, The Echo, broke prece- 
dent and sponsored one. There was one 
rule: contestants had to be under five 
years old. 

Carroll’s eighty married students and 
forty married faculty members hurried to 
enter photographs of their children. Fame 
was not the only award in sight for the 
winning baby. Waukesha’s merchants had 
a finger in the contest pie and were do- 





nating prizes including a $10 bank account, 
clothing, records, and toys for the baby, 
and clothing and home furnishings for the 
baby’s parents. 

When the Waukesha theater manager 
heard of the Echo Baby Contest, he of- 
fered to donate half a dozen theater passes 
to the parents of the winning baby—pro- 
vided someone could be found to “baby- 
sit” while they went to the show. Rather 
than let the offer go by, Echo editor Mark 
Martin reluctantly consented to do the 
chores (see cut). 

Students, faculty, and townspeople 
crowded into the college gymnasium the 
night of the awards. As the Echo editor 
announced the contest results, first prize 
winner Hendrika Kuizenga, four-year-old 
daughter of Carroll’s dean, let out an an- 
guished wail from the balcony where she 
was sitting, but a few minutes later walked 
onto the stage to claim her awards with 
the poise of a lady ten times her age. 


Koo at Coe 

Every Tuesday morning a small man in 
a long blue gown steps aboard the inter- 
urban car that runs from Iowa City to 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. He is Dr. T. Z. Koo, 
Chinese Christian, lecturer, and YMCA 
secretary, on his way to teach at Coe Col- 
lege in Cedar Rapids. 

Teaching Chinese history, culture, and 
religion at this Presbyterian institution, 
Dr. Koo brings something of the wisdom 
of the East to brash Iowa sophomores. In 
his soft accents the old Chinese writings 
come to life, tempered by the kindly phi- 
losophy of a wise Christian. 

In his lectures, Dr. Koo likes to point 
out some of the parallels between the phi- 
losophies of the Chinese sages and the life 
of Jesus. 

“A sound man’s heart is not shut within 





Mark Martin, Carroll College student assigned to baby-sitting chores in recent 
contest, trades textbooks with Hendrika Kuizenga, daughter of Carroll dean. 
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In addition to teaching and lecturing, 
Dr. T. Z. Koo enjoys playing the flute. 


itself but is open to other people’s hearts,” 
he reads from the sayings of Laotzu. “I 
find good people good, and I find bad peo- 
ple good if I am good enough. I trust 
men of their word, and I trust liars if I 
am true enough. I feel the heart beats of 
others above my own if I am enough of a 
father, enough of a son.” 

“Here,” comments Dr. Koo, “we can 
see why Jesus was so attractive to people. 
When he saw a bad man, he saw some- 
thing of good in him because he himself 
was so good. If our own good is small, we 
are always censorious. But if you have 
the power of that type of goodness, you 
can redeem that which is not good.” 

So popular are Dr. Koo’s classes that 
they have outgrown every Coe classroom 
and have to be held in the college theatre. 

Several townspeople are enrolled in the 
course, and there are always a number of 
faculty members attending the lectures 
each Tuesday. 

A small, modest man in appearance, Dr. 
Koo belies his own statement that he is 
approaching “‘the evening of life.” 

“I'm really a railroad man,” he says 
when complimented on a lecture. For ten 
years he was administrative secretary of 
the Chinese government railways. 

In 1919, at the behest of a friend, he 
went into YMCA work on a trial basis. 
“I did so under the conditions that I 
would never have to raise money or make 
aspeech,” says Dr. Koo. “I was too timid, 
I told them. Since then I’ve done very 
little else.” 

Dr. Koo started out his “Y” career as 
associate general secretary of the Chinese 
YMCA. In 1928 he was named vice- 
chairman of the World Student Christian 
Federation. 

In 1934 Dr. Koo was made secretary of 
the Federation. He held this post until 
his retirement in 1947. The job took him 
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all over the globe, to Europe, the United 
States, India, Burma and Ceylon, Egypt, 
Palestine, South America, and the Pacific 
area. 

Dr. Koo has had fingers in other pies, 
too. He is a former secretary of the Na- 
tional Anti-Opium Association and was 
adviser to the Chinese delegation at the 
United Nations conference in San Fran- 
cisco. His present teaching assignment 
came as a result of his friendship with Dr. 
Willard Lampe, Presbyterian minister who 
directs the University of Iowa’s school of 
religion. 


Smorgasbord for Relief 

To most people smérgasbord is the 
Scandinavian name for a buffet supper. To 
members of the Seventh Avenue Presby- 
terian Church in San Francisco, Califor- 
nia, it is a means of helping fellow Chris- 
tians in Europe and Asia. 

Last month the Westminster Fellowship 
group of the Seventh Avenue Church held 
its third benefit smérgasbord dinner and 
cleared $100 for Presbyterian missions. 

The price of the dinner was $2.00 for 
adults, $1.00 for children under twelve. 
Over twenty kinds of food prepared by 
the women of the church were served in- 
cluding baked ham and fried chicken. 

Following the dinner, in a room deco- 
rated with flags of different nations, for- 
eign students from nearby schools pre- 
sented an “international” floor show. The 
performers talked about mission work in 
their home countries, told of language 
mix-ups Americans often have in their 
lands, and sang familiar hymns in their 
native tongues. Also on the program was 
the film “My Name Is Han.” 

The first smérgasbord dinner, held three 
vears ago, netted the young people $190 
which they put toward their Restoration 
Fund goal of $1,000. Other projects 
brought their Restoration Fund campaign 
a total of $1,014. 


Scholarships Offered 

Students in Presbyterian colleges may 
win fifty-dollar scholarships this year by 
memorizing the Westminster Shorter Cate- 
chism. 

The scholarships are open to four col- 
lege freshmen, or students enrolled for 
the first time, in each Presbyterian, 
U.S.A., college. If more than four stu- 
dents apply from the same college, a com- 
petitive plan will be adopted. 

To qualify, applicants must know per- 
fectly the 107 answers to the Shorter 
Catechism. Application for the scholar- 
ships should be made to the college in 
which the student expects to enroll. 

The scholarships are made possible by 
an anonymous donor through the Presby- 
terian Board of Christian Education. Last 
year two students in each Presbyterian 
college were awarded scholarships. 











A Wonderful Buy 
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54”x54" Lace-Net 54”x72” 


TABLECLOTHS 


Modern filet design in popular egg-shell color. 
Finest 2-ply cotton; sturdily stitched hems; last 
through many washings. Satisfaction or money 
refunded. Write today, stating sizes and 
quantities desired, with check or money order 
(no COD's), Shipped postpaid anywhere in USA. 


Micke (Dept. P) E:rracen 


Fall River, Mass. 

















FILE IT-FIND IT 
Files for Films, Film Strips 
and Slides. Can be add- 
ed to at any time. Send 
for free catclog and 
filing handbook. 
NEGA-FILE CO. 
EASTON 7, PA. 

















WANTED: Presbyterian Junior College 
needs well prepared Christian teachers 
for elementary demonstration school, 
also for Junior College. Apply Box R, 
Presbyterian Life, 321 S. 4th St., Phila- 
delphia 6, Pa. 
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LAKE FOREST COLLEGE 

Summer Conference Program 

June 20 to August 20, 1949 
Residence Halls, dining rooms, class rooms, chapel, 
and campus of 95 acres near Lake Michigan, 30 miles 
north of Chicago, particularly suitable for summer 
conferences and special schools of religious, educa- 
tional, and other groups. 

Ernest A. Johnson, President 

Lake Forest, Illinois 
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Chgixert ROBES 


a... pel of fine materials, 
reasonably priced. Write for 
catalogue C-20 (choir robes); J-20 
(junior choir); P-20 (pulpit robes). 
COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO. 


CHICAGO CHAMPAIGN, ILL. NEW YORK 
117 N. Wacker 1000 N. Market N. Market feted Fifth Ave. 





SONG POEMS 


% >t >t >t ot 


WANTED 


SET to MUSIC 

Submit one or more of your best poems 

for free examination. Any subject. Send 

poem for details and information. 
Phonograph Records Made 

FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS 

301 Beacon Bidg. Boston 8, Mass. 
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Whait do you Think ? 


, 


A QUESTION AND ANSWER DEPARTMENT FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 











Conducted by RAYMOND I. LINDQUIST 


Popularity Without Liquor? 


Question: I am a freshman in college, 
and I find that many of the students drink 
now and then. I don’t, and I don’t find it 
difficult to refuse. But the real problem to 
me is trying to convince them that I can 
be a good guy without drinking. I intend 
to stick to my guns, but I naturally want 
to get along with the crowd. —Douc M. 


Reply: First of all, what you so deeply 
desire you can surely have. In all our col- 
leges there are men who do not 
drink and yet are “good guys.” I think of 
one now, not otherwise a top college man, 


many 


but one who has so captured the admira- 
tion of his school that he is the frequent 
choice for the last 
analysis, “regular fellows” are judged on 


various honors. In 
qualities and practices quite distinct from 
social drinking. 

Of course the difficulty of deciding not 
to drink varies with the What 
may be easy for you is rough for another. 
Sometimes the ease with which one makes 
difficult decisions shifts with the position 
one holds on the campus. A college heavy- 
weight can defy social convention (major- 
ity opinion and practice), and it is really 
no defiance because if he is a brain, or a 
man of muscle, or both, he is automati- 
cally in the magic who, 
within reason, can do what they please. 
The king can do no wrong. If he pleases 
not to drink, no questions are asked and 
others join him, He never walks alone. 


person. 


circle of those 


I WAS ALWAYS WRYLY AMUSED in college 
when various athletic stars and official 
luminaries gave their smooth testimonies 
about how easy and natural it was to avoid 
collegiate temptations. What, I asked my- 
self, could such people know about the 


temptations of an average man without 





SEND IN YOUR QUESTIONS 

Do you have a “What do you 
think?” question? Westminster Fel- 
lowship groups and individuals are in- 
vited to send their questions to Dr. 
Lindquist, in care of PRESBYTERIAN 
Lire, 321 South Fourth Street, Phila- 
delphia 6, Pennsylvania. 
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a position and without a following, a man 
who, when he made a tough decision, 
walked a lonely road? 

Since you are a freshman, I take it that 
you have not yet emerged from the mid- 
dle- or fly-weight divisions of campus in- 
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fluence. For you the defiance of conven- 
tion, whether it comes easy or not, is just 
that: a defiance. Yet by the very act you 
will discover friends who rally to your 
side. Like the sidewalk from your house 
when you are going some place, the road 
is lonely merely at the start. 

Honor to all college men who take a 
stand for an honorable cause, honor to the 
leaders because they are influential and 
can do much good, but more honor to the 
ethically stubborn men in the medium and 
low brackets because their effort is great 
and their cost high. 

If Goliath had vanquished David, and 
if the Babylonian lions had devoured 
Daniel, the expected would have happened 
and costly parchment would not have been 
purchased to print it. It is the heroically 
unexpected which makes the spine of his- 
tory tingle. 


Rewruses. too, that it is a rare person 
who is “liked” by everybody. For all of 
us there is a continual screening of ac- 
quaintances through the fine two-way 
mesh of ideal and conduct. The quality of 
the friends we keep will depend on the 


qualities we use to evoke their friendship, 
If we disclose only the enamelled surface 
of self, we will find that our friends are 
the same type—bright, brittle, and not a 
little boring. 

If, on the other hand, we take a stand 
for the things that permanently matter 
and thus draw back for a little the curtain 
which masks the life within, we find that 
there are those who join us. And these 
are the men whose friendships furnish the 
enduring wealth of life. 


Bw this, too, must be said: besides 
getting people to like us and proving that 
we are “good guys,” there is the influence 
we may exert on men who are potential 
alcoholics. I need not tell you that reliable 
Statistics report that out of every eleven 
persons who begin drinking in college, one 
turns out to be an alcoholic. And there is 
no way of knowing during college days 
which one it will be. 

Without the tragic details, let me tell 
of one such alcoholic who came to see me 
not long ago. He said, “I began drinking 
in college, and I found it lots of fun and 
easy to master; but now, with family bur- 
dens and business troubles, I find that it 
is mastering me.” The man was frantic. 
He is making some progress toward self- 
control now, but how much better if he 
had never started. 


Ix THE MYSTERIOUS INTER-RELATIONS of 
persons, it is not unlikely that your cou- 
rageous code will help some man to keep 
from even beginning a habit which might 
lead to disaster. 

You say that you will stick to your 
guns. That is at once your most dangerous 
and your safest place. It is the most dan- 
gerous because enemy fire is always di- 
rected toward gun emplacements. It is the 
safest because that is where your guns are. 
And a good gunner remains with his guns. 

And more ammunition to you. 








FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 


ND, votcinc oan @araiire) 


\ IN STEEL OR WOOD 
\ WRITE 2) me ,0r,taele 
‘J. P. REDINGTON & CO. 


9EPT R.-7 SCRANTON 2, PENNA 


GOWNS 


FOR CHOIR AND PULPIT 


Select Moore Gowns for an in- 
spiringly beautiful appearance 
for years to come. Styles for 
adult, intermediate and junior 
choirs in many beautiful mate- 
rials. Write for FREE Choir Ap- 
parel Style Book C25, Pulpit 
Apparel Style Book CP75. Ask 
for Budget Payment Plan. 


Confirmation Gowns— 
Rental or Sale 


E*R* MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin St. 31 West 42nd St. 
Chicago 23,111. New York 18, N. Y- 
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Hi-Lo the Helicopter 


By ELIZABETH P. HOFFMAN 


1-Lo THE HELICOPTER lived at an air- 
H field at the foot of a huge mountain 
range. He was an odd-looking little fel- 
low with a floppy blue propeller fastened 
above his wiener-shaped red body. His 
stumpy red wings were hardly big enough 
to be any use at all. 

It was Hi-Lo’s job to carry supplies to 
foresters scattered through the broad 
mountain range. Every morning he started 
out with his pilot, Little Jim, to carry 
food, clothing, and important papers to 
the lookout posts. Because Hi-Lo took off 
by going straight up in the air and landed 
by plopping flat onto the ground, he was 
able to reach stations where an airplane 
could not go. 

Hi-Lo often looked longingly at the land 
beyond his mountains. With his tiny gas 
tank, his cruising range was small; he 
could never go very far at a time. He fre- 
quently watched the big silver airliners 
swoop down to his landing field for re- 
fueling, then zoom away again to the dis- 
tant world beyond. Now and then, when 
he could get close enough, he would ask 
them about the places they saw. 

One day Hi-Lo told Andrew, one of the 
largest of the airliners, about his dream of 
someday flying out beyond the mountains. 
“When I get as big as you,” he said shyly, 
“I'll carry people to the big cities and see 
the rivers and trains and ships and every- 
thing.” 

“Oh pooh!” Andrew said scornfully. 
“Don’t you know a helicopter will never 
grow to be an airplane? You're not even 
made the same. Your propeller’s on top, 
and your wings are a laugh, and you 
haven’t any cabin at all. Forget the out- 
side world, sonny, you'll always stay here.” 

Hi-Lo hung his propeller and looked 
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ashamed. He rolled away without saying 
a word. 

Several days later Hi-Lo moved out of 
his hangar in the morning and saw An- 
drew out on the airstrip. He was sur- 
prised, for Andrew usually came in late 
afternoon. 

Men in dark shirts and trousers and 
heavy boots, with large packs on their 
backs, were climbing into Andrew. Other 
men were loading axes and rope and shov- 
els into Andrew’s huge wings. 

Hi-Lo rolled up alongside the airliner. 
“Why are you here so early?” he asked. 
“Haven't your heard about the forest fire? 
I’m taking these men out to fight the fire 
on Mount Harron. We have to get there 
in time to put it out before it spreads 
across the pass.” Andrew sounded very 
important as he said this. 

Little Hi-Lo turned pale under his red 
and blue paint. Often he had heard rangers 
discussing fires and the terrible ruin they 
left. He thought of the rolling forests he 
knew so well, and all the foresters’ homes, 
and he vibrated with fright from tip to 
tail. 

“T wish I could see how far it’s spread,” 
he said. “Maybe my boss will fly over 
that way Maybe I could help some way.” 

The big silver airship laughed jeeringly. 
“What could anyone as small as you do? 
Fighting fires is a job for someone big and 
fast like me.” His doors swung shut, his 
motors roared, and off he flew. 

Little Jim got Hi-Lo’s engine ready, and 
they started out on their daily route. At 
each stop Jim and the ranger discussed 
the fire, shaking their heads in a worried 
way. 

As they landed at the Ganter Mountain 
station, the lookout ran to meet them. 
“Get back to the base!” he shouted. “The 
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big plane burst its tires.” 

Hi-Lo climbed up in the air and hurried 
home as fast as he could. The chief of the 
whole forest service was out on the field 
waiting. “Little Jim,” he said, “Do you 
think this bird of yours could get to 
Mount Harron with some men and equip- 
ment? The plane tried to land in a clear- 
ing and burst its tires, and we’ve got to 
get more help to the fire-fighting crew.” 

The rangers loaded Hi-Lo with equip- 
ment, then two of them climbed in. He 
felt so heavy he could hardly lift his 
wheels off the ground, but with Jim’s pa- 
tient encouragement he finally rose above 
the trees and soared off. He flew farther 
than he had ever flown before, and as he 
neared a great cloud of smoke, he saw big 
Andrew squatted helpless on the ground. 


H.-10 LANDED as close to the fire as they 
could get. Bits of burning wood blew 
against his body and blistered his paint; 
the hot wind from the fire stung his pro- 
peller. But the rangers cheered his ar- 
rival, and before he took off they put a 
wounded fire-fighter in his cockpit. 

All day and far into the night Hi-Lo 
flew back and forth from the airport to 
the fire. Finally the word passed down the 
line that the fire was checked, the danger 
over. The rangers shouted and slapped 
each others’ shoulders and patted Hi-Lo’s 
smarting sides. “Couldn’t have done it 
without this little crate,” one said. “He’s 
better than a dozen planes in a spot like 
this.” 

Hi-Lo felt as though a medal had been 
hung on him. “Guess you don’t have to 
be big or fast,” he thought, “to do a good 
job.” And as he flew back to the airport, 
the forests spread below him in the moon- 
light looked like home. They were his 
forests now, in a way, because he had 
helped save them from the terrible fire. 
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HIGH SCHOOL 


Memo LO 
STUDENTS : 
BLOOMFIEL 
would 11ke 
you a frie 
letter ab¢ ut 


.) COLLEGE 


ae) send 


ndaly 


1. Why a small college is better for career 
preparation than a big one. 


2. Why BLOOMFIELD’S enroliment keeps 
on growing. 


3. Why BLOOMFIELD is giving all of her 
students a solid and thorough grounding 
in Christian principles and in forthright 
Americanism. 





BLOOMFIELD, an 80-year-old coeducational- 
liberal arte college, is located within the New 
York-New Jersey metropolitan area. BLOOM- 
FIELD awards the B. A. degree and offers pre- 
professional curricula. 


the BLOOMFIELD COLLEGE catalog and the tnter- 
esting, profusely-tlustrated vtew book? 


George Wendell Jung, Vice-President 


BLOOMFIELD COLLEGE 


Bloomfield, New Jersey 





WHY NOT wrtte today for your letter and a copy of 
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“WANTED!!! 


Women’s Church Organizations 
In Every Community 
To Sell Choice Quality 


EDWARDS TEA 


“It’s Taste Blended-It'’s Truly Splendid” 
COUPON 
BELOW WORTH 50c 
This Offer Limited 
Clip and Mail for Free Samples of 
TEA and OTHER MERCHANDISE 
Together With Full Details About 
Selling our TEA to Raise Funds for 


PROJECT PLANS 
eciaeieaie MAIL TODAY.......... 


EDWARDS & BRENNAN TEA CO. 
NAVIGATION BUILDING 
MAUCH CHUNK, PENNA. P.L. 


Please send me FEE SAMPLES of your TEA 
and other MERCHANDISE together with 
full details about selling for Organization 
Profit. 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY 
ORGANIZATION 


STATE. 
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LAYMEN 
CAN SERVE 





HILE IT IS REPORTED that television 
W: cutting into the radio listening of 
some people, no slowing down of the 
radio industry is yet apparent. In fact, 
radio is still expanding. During the year 
1948, more than 300 new amplitude modu- 
lation and 300 new frequency modulation 
stations went on the air, making a year- 
end total of about 2,550 radio stations in 
this country. In American homes and 
cars there are more than 62,000,000 radio 
receivers. The Church must claim more 
of the air for God. A study of religious 
radio in America indicates that we need 
better liaison between the churches and 
radio stations. We need in each commu- 
nity a layman to make this liaison work a 
major responsibility. We need about 2,600 
radio expediters to help put religion on the 
air in the radio and television stations now 
operating in the United States. 


The duty of the expediter would 
be to: 

(1) Become acquainted with the man- 
ager and the program director of the radio 
station in his community and learn about 
the policies, the listening area, and the net- 
work affiliation of the station. 

(2) Learn what the local council of 
churches is doing in religious radio and 
work with this local council. 

(3) Inform the radio station of local, 
transcribed, and network programs recom- 
mended by the local council of churches 
and the Protestant Radio Commission. 

(4) Organize a publicity committee 
which would bring these programs to the 
attention of the public. 

(5) Encourage the writing of apprecia- 
tive letters to the station. 

(6) Inform the Protestant Radio Com- 
mission of the religious radio needs of the 
community and its radio station. 

(7) Get groups of individuals to bring 
public opinion to bear upon any station 
that does not have an adequate sense of its 
community service responsibility. The air 
waves are public domain. Each station is 
licensed to broadcast in the “public in- 
terest, convenience, or necessity.” 

The expediter should discover what re- 
ligious radio programs are being, or could 
be, produced locally through the council 
of churches, such as—worship program, 
religious round-table discussion, religious 
news summary, youth interview or discus- 
sion program, women’s program, children’s 


story program, drama of a Christian fam- 
ily, Sunday Church School lesson, religious 
music. 

There are some transcribed religious 
programs which have proved very popular 
in the communities where they have been 
used, but expediters are needed in the 
other communities to inform station man- 
agers of the desirability of using these 
transcriptions. The excellent religious 
dramas for children entitled “All Aboard 
For Adventure” were used last year on 
some 375 stations. But even so there were 
over 2,000 stations that did not use the 
program. The excellent dramatic series 
called “Radio Edition of the Bible” was 
carried by 330 stations. Two series, “Fam- 
ilies Need Parents” and “So You Want to 
Stay Married,” were carried in 1948 by 
1,121 and 543 stations respectively. 

Six fifteen-minute programs entitled, 
“All Good Things Begin at Home,” soon 
to be released, should be heard on 2,550 
stations. “World Without End” is a thrill- 
ing documentary and dramatic series pre- 
senting the Christian challenge in Asia. 


There are some outstanding reli- 
gious programs on the major networks, 
but they could be more widely dissemi- 
nated if laymen would stir up local in- 
terest in their use. The sermons of John 
Sutherland Bonnell in “National Vespers” 
are heard regularly by an estimated 2,500,- 
ooo families, but the program is carried by 
only 130 of the 271 stations affiliated with 
the American Broadcasting Company. 
“Gems For Thought,” a twice each week- 
day, five-minute religious program, is car- 
ried by ninety-six of the 271 stations, 
leaving 175 ABC stations still to be re- 
cruited. 

A little over half of the stations in the 
Columbia Network carry the “Columbia 
Church of the Air’—eighty-seven out of 
169. Only 136 of the 532 stations in the 
Mutual Network carry one or more of the 
weekday religious programs known as 
“Faith In Our Time.” The National Radio 
Pulpit is heard on seventy-eight, and “Re- 
ligion in the News” on sixty-four of the 
167 NBC stations in the United States. 

There are other programs the expediter 
would desire to publicize among potential 
listeners, such as “The Greatest Story 
Ever Told” on all of the stations of the 
American Broadcasting Company. 


Here then are two suggestions: 
first, that Christian laymen volunteer for 
service as religious radio expediters; sec- 
ond, that families phone their nearest 
radio station asking them to carry the 
transcribed programs listed above. 

A leaflet entitled “Religious Radio Ex- 
pediters,” prepared as a guide for laymen 
who will undertake this important service, 
may be had without cost from the Prot- 
estant Radio Commission, 297 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 

—Crayton T. GrIswoLD 
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Coeducational Colleges 





ALMA COLLEGE 


Academically superior. Positively Christian. 
Coeducational. Courses in liberal arts, sci- 
ences and music, leading to A.B., B.S., and 
B. Mus. degrees. 
“Where Friendliness links learning to living” 
Dale D. Welch, President 
ALMA, MICHIGAN 








CARROLL COLLEGE 


A liberal arts college limited to an en- 
rollment of 800 where individualized 
instruction, personal campus relation- 
ships and Christian stmeephe re prevail. 
NELSON VANCE RUSSELL, President 
WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 








CENTRE COLLEGE 


OF KENTUCKY 


Presbyterian 
LIBERAL ARTS 
SCIENCES 
MUSIC 
FINE ARTS 


Colleges For Men and Women 
On Separate Campuses 
Highest Accreditation 


Semesters begin Sept. & Feb. 


WALTER A. GROVES, President 
Box 401-L, DANVILLE, KY. 











DAVIS AND ELKINS 
COLLEGE 
Elkins, West Virginia 
An accredited four-year college for men 
and women offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 
Beautiful campus—Modern buildings— 
Delightful climate—Christian culture and 
thorough scholarship 
Personal attention to students 


R. B. PURDUM, President 








Coeducational Colleges 


Women’s Colleges 








TUSCULUM COLLEGE 


Greeneville, Tenn. 


Chartered 1794 


accredited. Christian emphasis. 


A small southern college of distinction. 
Coeducational, 4 years liberal arts. Fully 


BEAVER COLLEGE 
An Accredited Presbyterian College for Women 
Liberal arts, vocational Christian service, music, 
teaching, home ec., phys. ed., lab. tech., com- 
merce, art, speech, social welfare. Extra-curric- 
ular, sports, social program. 95th year. 60 acre 
campus near Phila. 
RAYMON KISTLER, D.D., L1.D., Pres. 
Box P., Jenkintown, Pa. 











WHITWORTH COLLEGE 
Spokane, Washington 
Distinctly Christian in its aim 
Devoted to the ideals of high scholarship 
Lowest | woryy cost to the student 
rank F, Warren, President 


Spokane Washington 





QUEENS COLLEGE 


A southern college for women, offering a liberal arts 
education with emphasis on cultural and scholas- 
tic achievement. This fully accredited Presbyterian 
college has a limited enrollment. 
Hunter B. Blakely, President 
Charlotte, North Carolina 














Men’s College 


Junior College 








HANOVER COLLEGE 
Hanover, Indiana 


Among many unusually good offerings, 
we offer a safe, comforts able college home 
for men in our new men’s residence hall 
now being completed. 





LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian colle ge for men. Found- 
ed in 1826. Arts, engineering, and pre- 
professional courses. 

RALPH COOPER HUTCHISON 


President 
Easton, Pennsylvania 





LINCOLN COLLEGE 


A junior college in the heart of the 
Lincoln country. A.A. degree. Fully 
accredited. Co-ed. Privately endowed, 
church related. Annual cost $940. In- 
dividual attention to students needing 
help. Write Dept. D, Lincoln College, 
Lincoln, Ill. 





Preparatory School 

















INIVERSTTY 


DUBUQUE 


LIBERAL ARTS 
COLLEGE 
Oo 
Preparing Youth for 


Christian Service 














In the heart of Rural America 


lowa 


THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 
re) 
Rollo La Porte 


President 


OF DUBUQUE 
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Wr’ = NOTTINGHAM 

Now in its Third Century—A fine school for boys 
—College Preparatory and general courses. Grades 
7-12. Enroliment 110. Remedial Reading, Art, 
Music. Small classes. Moderate rate. All sports in- 
cluding golf course. 360 acres. Midway between 
Baltimore and Philadelphia. Presbyterian traditions 
and affiliations. Students non-sectarian. Catalog 
J. Paul Slaybaugh, A. M., LL. D., Head Master, 
Box 101, West Nottingham, ¢ Secil « ‘ounty, Maryland 


ACADEMY 
1949 








Boys’ Camp 














LOWELL LAKE CAMP 
A SUMMER OF OUTDOOR FUN FOR 
YOUR BOY, Londonderry, Vt. Flexible 
program stresses sports, riding, swim- 
ming, woodcraft instruction. $325. Fee 
include *s craft materials, laundry, trips. 
P. A. White, Blair Academy, Blairstown, N. J. 


























A message from your 
WESTMINSTER BOOK STORES 


lhe off k stores of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A 


An invitation .... 


. ++. to the General Assembly Commissioners. 


You are invited to visit the Assembly Book Store when you come to 
Buffalo for the General Assembly in May. The book store will be con- 
veniently located in the center of the exhibit hall—the Mary Seaton 
Room —an interesting place to spend your spare time between sessions. 
We hope you will come to see us, and see for yourself the complete 
coverage of noteworthy books and Bibles. A special display will fea- 
ture the new WESTMINSTER STUDY EDITION OF THE HOLY 
BIBLE. In addition to books, Bibles and hymnals, many other articles 
important to the work of the Church will be on display in the book 
store—lesson materials, Sunday School supplies, motion picture and 
slide projectors, amplifying equipment, communion ware, and altar 
ieces. 
. Delivery of orders will be made to all points, and you will be doing a 
real service if you come to Buffalo prepared to take care of the require- 
ments of your fellow workers who cannot attend the Assembly. 





...+. and to those not attending the Assembly. 


You are invited to see all of the books and materials mentioned above 
at your nearest Westminster Book Store. If it is not convenient for 
you to visit one of the stores in person, ’phone or write, and courteous 
attention will be given to your needs. 














Kleinbans Music Hall, where the 161st General Assembly will be held. 





== WESTMINSTER BOOK STORES 
former!y Presbyterian Book Stores) 
Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 8 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 315 South Broadway, Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
234 McAllister Street, San Francisco 2, Calif. 








